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Engliſh Gardener: 


OR, A 


Sure guide to young PLANTERS 


AND 


GARDENERS 


In three Parts. 
THE FIRST 


Shewing the way and order of .Plant- 
_ ing and raiſing all ſorts of Stocks, Fruit*trees, 


and Shrubs, with the divers ways and manners 

of Ingrafting and Inoculating them in their ſeveral Sea- 

ſons, Ordering and preſervation. | 

% + THE SECOND, | 

How to order the Kitchin-Garden, for all forts of Herbs, 
; Roots, and Sallads. 


THE THIRD, , 


The ordering of the Garden of pleaſure, with varietie of Knots, 
and Wilderneſs-work after the beſt faſhion , all cut in 
Plates 3 alſo the choiceſt and moſt approved ways for the raiſing all ſorts of 
Flowers and their ſeaſons, with direions concerning Arbors, and hedges in Gar- 
dens ; likewiſe ſeveral other very uſeful things fir to be known of all that delight 
in Orchards and Gardens. 
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Fitted for the uſe of all ſuch as delight in Gardning, whereby the meaneſt capa- 
city need not doubt of ſucceſs (obſerving the rules herein dire&ed) in their un- 
dertakings. 

By Leonard Meager above thirty years a Pradiitioner in the Art of 

GARDENING. 
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To the Worſhipful * 


PHILIP HOLLMAN 


OfWerkworth in the County of Northempten, Eſq ; Grace 
Mercy, and Peace be Multiphlyed. 


| Worſhipfull Sir, 


| to do ſomething that was worthy to be written, 

or, to write ſomething that was werthy the 
exditg'; and alchough I have noc niche any 
of thoſe two, yer I doubt not to ſay I have in che 


F- hath been herecofore accounted a happineſs 


following Trac writ ſomething that is Worthy to 
be raft 


ed ; although by thoſe that are of the low- 
er Orb. Sir, I have many years fince had the 


advantage and opportunity. in your Worſhips Ser- 


vice to ſtudy and praftice the Art of Planting, 
Grafting, _ Gardning, to which I was natu- 
rally inclin'd ; as alſo being in ſome meaſure coun- 
tenanced and aſſiſted by your Worſhip, as indeed 


you did all your other ſervants that had any in- 


clination or endeavour to the praftice of good 
Husbandry ; as alſo having found your Worſhip 
rather as an Indulgent Father, than a Maſter to 
me. I bcing thus obliged coyour Worſhip, in _— 
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The Epittle Dedicatory. 
of thankfulneſs, I have preſegteg this Tract of the 
Art of Planting, Grafting, and Gardening, being 
very plain; = wr and full diretions to all 


the fore A Jebgng Opp: (4+4< 
toget er Wit your ountenance A ectiony 
for if I maybe my. own Judge, the Tract js perfor- 
med with fo, much. ſincerity and exaCtneſs, that [ 
hope your Worſhip will have no cauſe of being 
aſhamed to own the protection of ir, Thus begging 
pardon for my boldneſs | reſt, TRY 
nigga] & LONUUCIAL Wa OATH La 1140.1 
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W291 Uh cdevers BI "pirtifor od ridrtr of 
S as Gardentis auf PLntins?) Whol 0bfeyWiny "the koft\inf 
"them very mich ofa War of ſarwantÞpdroic\hi- Rats 
3 9 pic ph ſet witty fe air irabf bancfit bjlnfelL 
I having a tallent to improv Erboue ke (hyvthis wonder» 
taking 1 might advance it, and breaking through the m my 
Mfficulties that lay in my way, eſpecially want of time, being 
always neceſſitated through Labour andemultiplicity of Bu- 
fineſs; together with the want of Learning, whereby ſuch a 

buſmeſs might be made more acceptable, (or at leaſt leſScon- 
temptible)at laſt T arrived to what T here have preſented to 
Jour View ; namely the three principal parts of Gardening, 
.comprebendwg. bath Profit and. PleaSdre, that is tog ſay, the 
Art of Planting and Grafting, &c.and raiſmg all ſorts of 

ocks and fruit-bearing ſhrubs and Trees, with their ſeaſons, 
ordering and Fusbandring from the firſt to the laſt. Alſo the 
Art of Kitchin-Gardening both for the raiſing of all uſe- 

3 Fl Sallets herbs, and Roots for the Kitchin, with their 

preſervation and busbandry fully ſet down. And laſtly, the 
ordering of the garden of pleaſure, with divers forms of 

Knots,Plat-forms, and Wilderneſs-work, &c. the ordering 
of all forts of flowers, alſo a little concerning Arbors and 
bedges in Gardens, with ſome other things very uſefad i” 
all forts to be acquainted with,that bave to do with- Gardens . 
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To the Reader. 


and Flowers. All which Thave ſet down very plainly with- 
out any deceitful dreſs and umeceſſary flouriſhes, whereby it 
may become very uſeful for all forts of praftitioners, yea 
though of very weak capacities. T1.believe had 1 been as 
ſlight in my rules or direfions, as many before me haye 
been, I might have paſſed the more quietly ; but being others 
wiſe, 1 muſt expeZt the ſnarles at leaſt of covetous ſelf end- 
ed,----What faults or miſtakes w_ my bepyes to be in the 
Traft, I can aſſure you is not wilful, and ſhall.upon infor- 
mation Fwd 6 amend hg vn 


L. M. 
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Engliſh Gardner. 


Of the Order and Manner of raiſing all ſorts of Fruit-Trees, 
with the ſeveral ways of ing , Inooulating, *Planting, 
"Pruning, and Husbanding them upon all. occaſions. And 
Firif, of the raiſing all ſorts of Stocks for the aforeſaid pur- 
Poſe : together with the ſeveral Seaſons for every neceſſary bu- 
ſneſs therein. RC 


Trees upon, let it be ſuch asis of a plyable nature to be 
wrought upon, not ſubject to the extreams either of wet 


| & the choice of ground to plant a Nurſery of Fruit- 
or drinefs, neither very ſtony or gravelly, nor a ſtrong 


and clammy clay, which is of a cold nature, and requires 


much labour to work upon it-;' and beſides, is apt to con- 
vert what manure you beſtow upon it into its own nature in 
a ſhort time, without continued ſupply. The beſt Soil for 
ſuch a ground, and thoſe that come near to it, is ſtore of 
chalk, coal, or Buck-aſhes, with the dung you beſtow on it, 
which will cauſe it to work better, and be one means to, pre- 
vent chopping and cleaving, which this natur'd ground is 
ſubject unto in dry weather. A wet ground may be helped 
by Draines, Ditches, or Ponds, being diſcreetly contrived, 
as alſo by laying your Beds or Quarters pretty high and r- 
ling in the middle, the better to ſhoot off the water. And 
the ſame ſorts of dung and foil will be fit for this kind oF 

| B: ground 
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2 The Engliſh Gardner. 


ground as well as for the former. A courſe Gravel is altoge- 
ther unfit for this employment, except you change the nature 
of it, by raiſing it of fuch a thickneſs as may make it for your 
purpoſe with any ſort of Earth which 1s apt to be wrought 
upon, and may yield nouri{hment to what you plant there- 
on. Alſo if your ground be very ſtony, your belt way will 
be to dig ang pick outayhat ſtones you can, at leaſt the big- 
geſt, and to make a ſupply either of dung or earth, that you 
may have at leaſt a full fo deep of Earth to work upon ( the 
more the better.) Other ſorts of courſe grounds there are, 
that by-Jlabour and coſt may be made capable of bringing 
forth Trees to good purpoſe. - But I forbear to ſpeak fur- 
ther of them at preſent, only take notice, that the beſt ſorts 
of ground for your purpoſe, to plant, or make Gardens up- 
on,” are a'fine fandy 'Loam, or a fatſand, or a ſhort brittle 
Loam or 'brick*Errth, "br any good thorow mould, be the 
colour what rt Will. The trath is, every man- cannot have 
whatis beſt for-his purpoſe, and therefore muſt endeavour to 
ſupply the dete& with good Husbandry. 


rA 
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Of preparin we the Gravied, ſoiving the Konelr and 8 fares 
of Fruit , -either 'of *Pears, Apples ; or Crabs, &c. 


H Aving made choice of A 7piece of! ground, -whereon 'to 


-raiſe your Stocks, ' the firft'thing / you-are to dos to 


dig it very exaCtly, or ſtock it with a Mattaxe, if occafion 


require, and cleanſe it diligently from all roots, weeds and 
ſtones, that-may hinder the thriving of yeur Stocks, eſpeci- 
ally from Couch or Twitch-graſfs, e, Or any other offen- 
five Weeds that are not eafity deſtroyed by ordinary hand- 
weeding. But if it be a ground that hath been very much 
-Over-run with bad weeds, as T witch-graſs, ec. it- will be your 
beſt way to dig it over a ſecond time before you ſow it, for 
itisa_ very hard thing to' cleanſe ſuch a ground with once 
digging. Your ground being digged and cleanfed, and well 
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T be Engliſh Gardner. 3 
enricht ( for the heaftierit is, thequicker will your profit be ) 
then tread out- one Bed or more, according is the quantity of 
ſrones or kernels you intend to ſow require, either of the 
ſtampings or preſlings of Crabs, where Verjuice is made, or 
of Apples or Pears, where Sider or Perry is made, or the 
Kernels of Apples or Pears, faved from fruit otherwiſe - 
but for my part Idolike the ſtocks of Crabs and wild Pears 
better for a Nurſery, and to graft on, than thoſe that are 
raiſed from better fruits, although theſe laſt indeed do ſhoot 
more clear, and come forward faſter in ſtock, but the other 
are more hardy, and ordinarily make the better Tree (yet 
the other may do well.) You mult fift your mould from the 
courſeſt of the droſs, that you may- the better diſcern how 
thick or thin to ſow them: be ſure to ſow them in an indif- 
ferent manner, not too thick, leſt they ſtarve one another, 
nor too thin, left they anſwer not yourlabour and coſt, by 
reaſon. of their ſmall number; and beſides, what is wanting 
in your intended Crop, will be made up in weeds; there- 
fore endeavour'tokeep a mean : then cover them about two 
inches thick with fitie mould, having a care you leave none 
uncovered, leaſt the Mice take your Bed, and diſappoint you 
of your Crop. After this manner you may ſow Cherry- 
ſtones, as I have often done with good ſucceſs; or you may 

prick out your Kernels or Cherry-ſtones one by one, about 
two or three inches or moreaſunder, they will come on fiſter, 

and fave a-year or more. Thus may youdo withthe ſtones 

of Plums, Peaches, Wallnuts, &c. only ſetting them ſome- 

what. further aſunder. - You may likewiſe ſet Nuts or Fil- 

berds, alſo fivect-Bryar, (But m ſowing ſweet-Bryar, and 

other ſyeh like, you muft bruiſe the berries between your 

hands, which isthe fureſt way) Acorns, Aſhen Keyes, Sica- 

mores, Hawes, or the Seeds or Kernels of any other kinds 

of Shrubsor Trees. The Seaſon 'when this work is to be 

done, is any time from the beginning of September till Chriſt- 

maſs, orfooner, according to the tinie when every fort isripe, 

only Cheſnuts muſt not be ſet ſo ſoon, but rather n__ 
B 2 th 


4 The Engliſh Gardner. 
the end of February, or thereabouts, for the Froſt is apt to 
kill them alſo. The Stones of Apricocks are apt to Spring 
too forward, and fo ſubject to miſcarry by the Froſts coming 
on them being tender. Yet ſome do uſe another order or 
faſhion with their ſtones and kernels of all ſorts, which is 
keeping themin Earth in Tubs, or ſuch like materials and 
then in February having prepared the ground, they ſowthem 
in Trenches, in like manner as Peaſe. are ſown, only the 
Rowes are nearer together. You mult take care that they do 
not ſpire ' too much before you ſow them, and ſow not too 
thick. The truth is, I have practiſed this way of keepin 

the ſtones of Peaches, and ſuch like, until the Spring, = 
then ſet them out about half a foot aſunder, or more, in good - 
Earth ; thoſe that did not chip, Idid crack, and ſet the ker- 
nels, Obſerve that they are to be kept in the houſe in ſome 
- Cellar, or other convenient - place, until your ſeaſon comes, 
keeping them covered from the Mice. Alſo take notice, that 
if your Peach ſtones be put into earth ary thing early, and 
the earth moiſt or damp, they will be ſomewhat apt toſprout 
early, and therefore muſtbe ſet out betimes. But this incon- 
venienee' happeneth, 'if tt prove 'wet and cold, your tender 
fprouted Peaches or Apricocks are ſubjeft to rot and come 
to nothing, except you defend them from the foreſaid incon- 
veniencies., Another way I have uſed alſo with good ſuc- 
ceſs, which is,, to keep my Peach-ſtones in an ordinary way 
without Earth, till near the Spring, and then cracking them 
by ſetting them edge-long upon ſome hard thing, after that, 
laying them in ſome convenient place, with a laying of mold, 
and a laying of kernels, ſo keeping them from overmuch 
moiſture, but giving them all the advantage of-the Sun, in 
which caſe a little moiſture was requiſite 3 and when they 
were well ſprouted, the weather being moderately dry, I ſer 
them in their order, ſome will ſpire a month or two before 
others: I have ſet ſome out-in eMay, which have been fit to 
inocculate the ſame Sammer. That which comes next to be 
lookt after, is the keeping them clean from weeds at all oo, | 

| : whic 
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which, if ſuffered to grow to any bigneſs, will ſtarve your 
Stocks z beſides you can ſcarce-pull up a gteat weed, unleſs 
\ you pluck up your young Stocks with it. Take notice, 
that 1f you have the Stones or kernels of any choice fruit, of 
which you deſire to have fruit quickly, then take ſome buds 
even of the ſame years growth, if of a Peach or NeGorin, 
and inoculate on ſome convenient Stock ; or if of other fruit, 
you may _ it to paſs the ſecond year at furtheſt, and (o . 
have your defire. | 


Of the Seaſon and Order of Planting out of young Stocks. - 


Fter your Stocks are of two years -rmn or after the 

firſt year, if they have thriven luſtly, you may take 

up the forwardeſt, or all of them if-you pleaſe : but uſually a 
Bed of Stocks that's ſown indifferently thick, will yield a 
ſupply of ſtocks for three os. four years _— if you 
firſt take only the biggeſt and moſt thriving, ſuffering the 
reſt to grow las And now having prepared a piece of 
ground whicht ought to be well dug, and enricht with good 
rotten dung or foile, then ſort out your Stocks 3 thoſe that 
have good ſpreading roots, cut the ends of every root pret- 
ty near, and the tops within ſeven or eight inches of the 
root, unleſs you deſire to leave ſome of the ſtraiteſt to run 
uptoingra't or inocculate, about ſtandard or heading height, 
and then where you intend to plant them range a Line, and 
plant them in order ſeven or eight inches diſtant one from 
other, allowing three or four foot between every range of 
ſtocks, or more, if you defire to ſow any Herbage between, 
as Carrots, Onyons, &*c. if not, three foot is wide enough. 
But as for thoſe ſtocks that run with a down-right, or a tap 
root, top them as the former, and cut a good deal off the 
down-right root, and then in a bed prepared range your 
Line, and ſet them in order, ſomewhat thicker both 1n rank 
and file, with a ſtick, ſuch as we uſe to ſet Beans with, which 
Ba quicker way 3-then with your ſpade 3 be ſure you forget 
| nor 
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-— fon be very dry, or the ſap very high, as it is ſometimes at 


not to cloſe the earth to the roots : ſo let them reſt till they 
have gat ſome govd ſpreading roots. Then you may plant 
them out where they may be grafted, which may be after 
two years growth. You will find a great difference between 


- a Tree that is planted (hallow, and hath ſpreading roots, and 


one that hath a tap root, or 1s planted too deep - the ſhal- 
low hath ordinarily the beſt ground, and the influence of the 
Heavens doth operate more ſpeedily and cfteQually, which 
cauſeth Trees to bear fruit beſt and quickeſt. And thus you 
may do with the ſuckers of any kind, either of Peares, Plums, 
Cherries, &c. of which in a hittle time you may make a 
good improvement : After two years growth you may graft 
or inoculate many of them in caſe they thrive well It will 
be your beſt way to let your ſtocks for Pears or Apples be 
pretty luſty before you graft them, that then they may be 
able to ſhoot high enough the firſt year for their heading 
height. I have often found it inconvenient to graft ſtocks 
tod weak; though I know ſome will graft them the ſame 
year they were planted. Indeed it may ſo chance amongſt 
many, ſome few may have ſome indifferent ſhoots; but I 
know,' had they ſtayed two years, they would have been as 
forward and handſomer Trees. Beſides, there be ſeveral 
ſorts of fruit, ſuch as Pearmains, Winter Qyeenings, July- 
flowers Apples, &c. that will not make a Tree worth your 
labour, if the ſtock be not very luſty before you graft them, 
they do naturally ſhoot ſo weakly and crooked. Thus it is 
with divers ſorts of Pears, of -which the Warden is one of 
the worſt-to make a handſome graceful Tree of: Obſerve 

this for-certain, that generally thoſe ſtocks which have been 

xatfed from the ſtone or kernel, have better Roots than thoſe 

raiſed from Suckers, after they have been. once planted, and 

the Tap-root cut pretty ſhort. The next thing to be con- 

fidered, is the Seaſon when this work of planting is to be 

performed, whiclr is from the end. of September to the end of 
Febrnary, ot a little later, if. occaſion requite : Bur it the {ea- 


that 


|: 
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that time of the_ year, in many ſorts of ſtocks and trees 
that are very thriving, ſtay till the 'ground be well 
moiſtened, and then your ſtocks will rife with - leſs la- 
bour and better roots, not-being ſo apt to break , or you 
may [tay till the ſap be a little more hardned : but if not, I 
know no inconvenience in it, being you are to cut off the 
grcateſt part of your ſtock. You may know your ſtocks or 
trecs have done growing for that ſeaſon, if your ſtock ap- 
pear blunt, or only having a bud at the top; but on the 
contrary, if there be very ſtall and frefh Leaves, then the 
tree is yet growing. In taking the head of -the feafon to 
plant your trees, they will have taken new root, before the 
ground be much chilled or cooled with wet and cold wea- 
ther, and thereby will take root the ſooner, and fo the trees 
will be the better prepared to ſhoot with the firſt, which is 
oft-times as good as a year ſaved, they being tree from miſcar- 
Tiage in caſe of a yery dry ſpring, which'\many times de- 
ſtroyes ſuch trees as are late planted. Take notice that Snow 
15as great anenemy- to-trees as any thing (1n caſe it lye long 
on the roots when they are taken up) Alſo drying Winds 
are-very bad, _* | | 


Theſe things following are apt to grow of Cuttings: or 
Slips. | 3-2 


As | WS 45. 

Codlings, | Gooberries, 
Genitings, Corrans, 
"Brets, i Figgs, 
Some ſorts of Sweet- mes, 

ings, \ Tamariskh, 
Genet-eMoyles, | Te es in ſome Grounds, 
Sninces, | oney-Suckles, 


By 
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By laying almoſt any ſort of Trees or Shrubs will grow, 
: if a little Incifion be made, as;"1 ſhall mention afterward. 


As © 
eMulberries, " Lime-trees, 
Cornelions, ſometimes of Gilder-Roſes, &c. 3; 
: Slips, | | Refſsof all forts. 


The ſeaſon for ſetting of the cutting of Trees to grow, 
is the ſame with planting of Fruit-trees 3 From the fall of the 
leaf, tothe end of February. 

The ſeafon to increaſe Trees, and by laying, is, any time 
either-Spring, Summer, or Winter 5 But by laying 1n the 
Spring or Summer, they may be fit to take off, and plant the 
Winter following. 


-* Of the Order and Manner of Graffing, and firſt of the 
(3 2ttts neceſſary Tools for that purpoſe. 


# Yr at you may proceed orderly, you are to furniſh your 
:- Þ- ſelf with a fine finall ſaw, 'that is well ſet and ſharp, 
alſo a good ſtrong Pruning Knife, being made a very 
little coming, "which will be very ready to' cut off Heads of 
your Stocks which you intend to Graft, if they be not too 
Lig, but ſome uſe a kind of drawing Knife for that purpoſe, 
and is a little quicker than a ſaw; alſo a good ordinary mid- 
ling Knife to cleave your ſtocks, as alſo to cut your Cyons 

if it -be very good, ot elſe another only for that purpoſe 
which mult be kept very ſharp, therefore you are to have a 
Whetſtone to quicken your Knives, as occaſion requires, al- 

ſo a ſtick of a foot or nine inches long, made of a piece of an 

old ſpade or ſhovel-handle, or ſome other hard Wood to uſe 

in the ſtead of a Mallet to drive your Knife when you cleave 
your ſtock, it is more convenient and handſome for the pur- 
poſe, as alſo an Iron Tool about an handful in length os lit- 

tle more, made turning at each end about an inch and a half, 

- * tf it be ſteel'd ateither end it will be the better, and not ſo 
\ apt 


. 
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apt to bend when you hold open a ſtrong ſtock, thoſe ends 
are to be made flat a little like a Chyſil, but not above half 
an inch broad at moſt, only pretty ſtrong, if you will one 
end may be pretty ſmall for ſmaller ſtocks, the other bigger, 
and the uſe of it 1s.to hold open your ſtock till you have ſer 
your Graft or Cyon 1n its place 3 the ſhape of this and the 0- 
ther tools-are preſented to your view. Alſoin caſe you have 
any ſtrong or ſtubborn ſtocks that are apt to pinch your Cyog 
too hard, "you are to have ſome ſmall chips, or ſticks cut 
Wedge faſhion to keep your ſtock from pinching your Graft 
too hard, ; Alſo you are: to prepare a quantity of -Clay or 
Loame, which ought to be very well tempered, either with 
pretty ſtore of Hay or Stable-litter chopt ſmall, if it be not 
very well tempered and wrought together, it will be apt to 
fall from your Graft in caſe of much wet, or chop or cleave 
in caſe of dry Weather. 

The next thing you are to take notice of is, what ſtocks 
are fitteſt for each ſort or kind of Fruit to be grafted upon 
Know therefore that the Crab or Wilding-ſtocks are the fitteſt 
and beſt to graft any ſort of Pippins or Apples upon.,although 
ſome are of another judgment, and think that thoſe ſtocks 
that are raiſed of the Kernels of good Apples are better 
But I have had cauſe to judge otherwiſe, althongh as I faid 
formerly, ſome ſorts of them will grow more Tee or gole, 
and be fit for uſe ſooner - But the ſtocks of ſome ſorts of 
ſiveetings are very bad, becauſe they never make a conſide- 
rable Tree for ſtature, are exceeding apt to ſend forth ſuckers 
from the Root. Likewiſe the ſtock of wild Pears, cither of 
Kernels or Suckers 1s the beſt to graft any fort of Pears up- 
on or Medlars, the white Buſh is likewiſe good to graft Med- 
lars upon and ſometimes Pears, but if they be not grafted ve- 
ry near the ground, the graft will outgrow the ſtock, and 
make a very unhandſome Tree ; Pears are alſo grafted upon 

Quince ſtocks, and are good for ſuch Trees as are to be 

planted againſt a Wall, becauſe they do not uſually make fo 

great a Tree as the Pear-ſtock, Medlars may likewiſe _—_— 
| C E 
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ded or grafted upon the Quince-ſtock ; but to graft Pears 
upon Apples or Apples. upon Pears, I could never find ir 
worth my labour: Alſo the wild black or Honey Chery- 
| ſtocks arebeſt toGraft or Inoculate any kind of Cherry upon, 
whether they be of fuckers or ſown of the Cherry ſtones : 
Alfo the ordinary wild Ergl;fh Cherry-ſtocks ate good to graft 
any ſort of good Cherry upon, but they are beſt for Wall 
or Dwarf Trees, and moſt fit for ſome ſorts of great leav'd 
Cherries which are apt to run much to Wood and bear but 
kttle, their gteateſt fault is to abound with Suckers. Alſo 
Plum-ftocks of divers ſorts, eſpecially the White, Black, and 
Red Pear-plum, alfo the Red Damaſten, with ſeveral other 
forts are fit ſtocks for any ſort of Aprecocks, Peaches, Nefto- 
rins, or for any ſort of good Plum, alſo the ſtocks raiſed 
from the ſtones or Kernels of Peaches or NeQorins are very 
good to bud any ſorts of Peaches or NeCtorins on, they will 
likewiſe bear Fruit of themſelves according to their kind 
they came of, although ſome will vary fomething, as indeed 
it is uſual in all forts of Fruits, of which there are divers 
kinds, to bring yatiety from their, Stones or Kernels, being 
fer, although kinds of Airs and Grounds are more apt 
to produce variety than others, as appears by the many new 
forts, efpecially of Peaches, NeQorins and Pears that are 
brought us from Forrain parts chiefly from France. Plams 

zfted on Cherries, or Cherries on Plums will not agree. 

confeſs I have had them take well and thrive for one year, 
and then dye. So they that defire praQtice for Recrea- 
tion, may inoculate one fort of Corrant upon another, and 
have both Red and White upon the fame Tree ;. So liketvife 
Goosberries, Filbirds,. or the great ſort of Nut uponthecom- 
mon Hazel, &c. as T have made trial. 


Bemg furniſhed with Tools, &c. you are to cut fuch Cy- 
ons as are fuitable for your Stock, not too ſma}l or weak, 
neither very big, alſo ſuch as are of the laft ſhoots, ſee that 
they have Buds, for ſome ſhoots which grow within the Tree 

. imme- 
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immediately from the Body, may be of a fit Scantling for 
our proper and yet have no Buds, or at leaſt ſo ſmall and 
Cons » that they will do you noſervice : ſome in cutting 
their Cyons do take an inch or two of the Old or former 
years Wood, but for my part I never do it, but whenI can- 
not ſpeed, or furniſh my ſelf otherwiſe, and in ſuch a caſe I 
have made uſe of ſuch as have been part of three years ſhoot. 
Then you may proceed as tolloweth ; Firſt, with your ſtrong- 
eſt Knife or Saw cut off the head of your ſtock at a 2 
height where you would have your Tree to head, or which 
is better, within half a foot or leſs of the ground, if your 
ſtock be not too big, and then pare the top of the ſtock 
ſmooth, and if you put but one Cyon in, which uſually is 
the beſt way, then you are to cutoff a piece with a flopecut 
about an inch and half deep on the worſt fide of yourStock, 
Putting your Graft on the heſt and ſtraiteft (1de, in cut- 
ting your ſtock thus, it will cover over the ſooner, then take 
your Cyon which oughtto be as the laſt ſhoot, it matters not 
for a joint of the former years growth, unlels it be too-ſhort, 
for the ſtcai and ſmoother your cutting is, the more ex- 
aCt it may fit i to your ſtock, eſpecially if your ſtock be 
young and have athinſap : (Ido not deny but Grafting ata 
Joynt (as it is —_—_— calld) may do well if the ſtock 
ve a thick ſap, as commonly all your Wood ſtocks have) 
then, with your Knife being very ſharp, cut .your Cyon or 
Graft with. a {lope cut about an inch and a half more or le, 
according to the ſtrength of your ſtack and Graft; Firſt, on 
the one {1de, and then onthe other, making it for ſhape like 
a Wedge, . very ſmooth and even, that it may joyn cloſe all 
along, only that ſide of your cutting that is to ſtand outmoſt 
in your ſtock, muſt be left a little thicker than the other, 
otherwiſe your Graft cannot joyn ſo exattly with the ſap as it 
ought, if your cuttings belong, you may make two or three 
Cyons of one leaving, four or five buds to a Cyon, then 
your Knife and place it even on the middle of the head 

of the ſtock, and with your ſtick before mentioned, ” = 
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ſtead of a Mallet drive your Knife a little way into your 
ſtock, then raiſe your hand, and ſink the point of your Knife 
ſloping on the edge or back of your ſtock, or fide-ways 
cleave your ſtock of ſuch a depth only, as you make way for 
your Graft or a very little more 3 by this Order your ſtock 
will be cleft more ſmooth, and handſom, and even, and not 
cleave croſs nor ragged, as ſometimes ſmall ſtocks are apt to 
do, and then yourlnitrument or Grafting Chizel being driven 
into the cleft of your ſtock a little way, you may hold the 
cleft open until you have placed your Graft, the which muſt 
be ſet exattly ſap to ſap, and if your ſtock be young, and 
hath a very thin ſap, then there is required more exacneſs 
and circumſpeCtion in every part of the work? If your 
ſtock have a thick ſap, you may place your Graft a little more 
In, yet ſo that the edge of your Graft may be even with the 
-ſfap, which is the main in the bulineſs; - having placed your 
Graft, you are gently to taxe away, or Knock out your 
Grafting Chizet without miſplacing'your Graft, and'then with 
2 handful either more- or leſs of your tempered Clay as the 
fize of the ſtock requires; lay upon the head of your ſtock 
aboutan inch aboye, and ſomething lower than the vleft of 
our ſtock went, ſmooth your Clay, round and handfom that 
It may ſtick on and keep out both Wet and Wind. I have 
known when Clay hath' not' been well tempered, 5 pally 
ſhower hath waſht-all off again' within a day or two,” muc 
to the prejudice of the Grafts : If 'you put two Grafts ina 
ſtock, you muſt cleave both ſides of your ſtock ſmooth by 
raiſing and ſinking your hand, whereby you may cut the 
Bark ſmooth as you 'go, alfo if-your ſtocks are as big as a 
mans Wriſt, you are to cleave your ſtock twice, not- croſs, 
| but both overthwart, and put in four 
PR. Þ nn open ket, Grafts or Cyons, but if your ſtock be 
wedge of to keep it tOO big to cleave, then you may pr! 
af- 
terwards. Some do cut their Cyons 
with ſhoulders, the which I ſeldom do, 
unleſs 


oy Marys ed or them in the Sap as ſhall be ſhewe 
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unleſs my Graft be too big for my ſtock, bat being done hand- 
ſome, it may occaſion the covering of the ſtock the ſooner. 
Yet the former way will do welt enough, and cover the ſoon- 
er,if the contrary ſide of your ſtock be taken off with a good 
ſlope cut z Take notice that your Cyons of Plams and Cher- 
rics mult not be cut fo thin as Pears and-Apples'may, efpect- 
ally your great leaved Cherries, as Hearts, &c. becauſe of the 
great Pith they have; the truth is, Budding, or Inoculating, 
and Whip Grafting is ſureſt and beft for all choice ſorts of 
Cherries. The ſeaſon for this workof Grafting is from Fame 
ary to the end of eMarch : ſometimes I have Grafted both 
ſooner and later, even in May, but you muſt take notice. my 
Cuttings hath been cut betimes, and 
buried all over in the Ground to keep ,*! os gn 
them backward ,ictherwiſt your las: td in February at leaſt. - 
bour will come to nothing; Remember 

that all early Blooming fruit ought to- be Grafted a Moneth 
before Apples at the teaſt, -- 


- Another manner of Grafiing call d Whip-graſting as followeth 


\ - ?t0 be praftiſed only upon ſmall Stocks. 


POU are to be provided of ſuch Grafts or Cyons as are 
\ pretty gole and fireight, ofa funable growth and fub- 
ftance with your Rocks, at leaſt witkthe place where-about 
you would gone then make choice of a ſtreight place 


on your ſtock, and cut off the head of it, (at fuch a height 


and place as you can anfiver with your Cyon) with a ſlope 
cut about an mch and a half im length more or leſs as occaſion 
requires, then take your Cyon and cut.it with the like ſlo 
cut on that fide as will beſt anſwer your ſtock, and of 4 
lame length, that it may anſwer as exadly, if poſſible, as if 
it had been cut off from the fame place , 2 ha Ss 
before, ſo asto anſwer ſap to ſap, with- Grir is a rac 45in cher 
out which you can expe no ſucceſs : Grafting. 

* Some after they have fitted ſtock and 

Graft, 
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Graft, do give both ſtock and Graft'a little notch or \lit to 
make them to ſtick or hang together whilſt they prepare their 
baſs, and . then wind their baſs about it to keep them both 
even and cloſe, putting ſome Clay about it, and (o let it reſt 
until it be well cloſed, but it may be performed ſufficiently 
without the notches, as I have often done, and then about 
Midſummer or ſooner, as as you may know by their thriving 
you muſt untie them, otherwiſe it will gird them ſo that the 
Wiad will be apt to break them off when the top groweth 
any thing big 3] It is a good way if you find they have been 
pent or girt-over much, to tie them again for a little time, 
otherwiſe they may be apt to crack where they were joyned, 
by reaſon of their ſudden liberty after their being fo hard 
, which fometimes:makes a-fault'3 The ſeaſon is the ſame 
with other Grafting; according to the kinds of Fruits. 


Another may of Grafting alittle different from the former, and is 
for ſmall flocks, but yet of a little bigger xe thar the former. 


cut. off the top of your ſtock even at the top, at 
what height you pleaſe, then make.thoſe of your Graft 
not very ſmall, and cut one fide only of it with a {lope cut as 
in the former way of Grafting, about an inch: or more, *as 
the [irength of your Graft will bear, if you will you ha 
give a:crofcut;like a'ſhoulder, only'the depth:of the bar 
or ſap, very little more, that it may a lite reſt onthe top of 
the ſtock, and becareful tocut your Graft very ſmooth, that it 
may fit and joyn exadly on your ſtock 3: then make choice of 
that fideof yourſtock:that will fute belt with your Graft for 
ſtraitne6, then lay'the cut part of your Graft againſt that 
part of your ſtock where you deſire or intend to joyn it, and 
meaſure the length of it, and with a tharp knife cut or {lice 
off ſo much of the bark only, as the bredth and length of 
the cut of your-Cyon or Graft contains, and then place it ſo 
exactly, as 1f it had been cut from the ſame place ; then bind 
them together with ſome Baſs,” and Clay it as you do _ 
$ 
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Grafts, letting it reſt until it be well tzken, and -then you 
may untie it, tor the (ame-'reafon with rhe former. 


Anot her manner of Grafting to be performedonly up ſuch trees, 
which for the moſt part are too big to clave and Graft in the 
ole troy Fire 


T He way of it is; firſt to cut off: the Head of your Tree 
you would Graft at a convefiferit height for heading,not 
very-low, if it exceed the thickhefs of a 'mans arm, then 
parethe'top'of it fm66th 3 then 'prepate nr. cutting 
them only 'on one fide with a ſlope cut about'at tmch or more 
in length, and then taking off a 'little of the Bark, only on 
the other ſide, and if your Grafts are any thing gole or thick, 
you may cut them with a ſhoulder on that fide which istobe 
placed next the Wood, which is that/fide that was cut moſt, 
and then with'a wedge of iron,” or of hard-wood made of 
the ſhape of your Grafts that are to be ſet on your Tree, or 
rather an Inftrument of the ſhape; 'expteſſedin the foregoing 
Plate, the turnuig end of it wich is 'to- make way for your 
Graft to be made and faſhioned after the form-of your Graft 
as it is cut, the fide of it, that is ro go next the Wogd flat, 
being the fore-part of it;*the other-a very Title round, rather 
mclining to flat, let it want ſomething 6a quarter of an inch 
m thickneſs, in the thickeſt of upper patt, 'Expept you makke 
it a pretty deal longer than! ybu need to/drivemeo'make wa 
for your Cyon: Having = Cyons ready, you hall felt 
with your -knife 'make /a Tittle ſhallow cut or ſmall feratch, 
thatthe Bark may the better yield or give way withoutbreak- 
ing afinder, and then juſt againſt your Curor ſcratch onthe 
Bark , you are pently to drive ih your | Inftrument between 
the Woodand the Bark of fach a depth as may make way for 
your Graft, then beat out your Inſtrument, and thruſt in 
your Graft as low or deep as it is cut, and when you have 
put in as many Grafts as you think convenient, you muſt lay 
a ſufficient quantity of well-tempered Clay,xo keep out _ 
an 
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and water, railing. xour clay high on the. top, that the wer 
do not get 1n an tho your labour; this way of. Grafting is 
very apt to take and vhrive, but are oft ſubject to be broken 
off with, the.wind;..chiefly whey the. Bark, js.cut ar-broken 
quite open, which with care may be prevented ;, the danger 
of breaking off with the wind may be prevented by faſtying 
a ſtick or two to the body of your Tree, and then tying 
your Grafts', thereto; begmgiag to tie them before they have 
got toorgreat. ahead, Bcc. to. have a care of,them for thefirſt 
two years afier, by whioh.zime they may be. paſt that ijncon- 
yenience;, ie wes When.a bock ath, not: beep, very big, I 
have, put.two Cyons inthe, cleft, and two in the. fap, agd 
hath: been a good way both calie and ſure; a little practice 
will inform your judgment more than I can well tell how to 
expreſs, ' bath in:this and gther:the like praftices. (The ſea- 
ſon is when the. ſap, begyns to be alittle ſtirring, the bark will 
give way the SD Qther forms of grafting there are uſed, 
which 1 forbear to relatez theſe being both cafie and 
ſufficient,: only. one form moxe I had almoſt forgot, which is 
uſcful for ſeveral ſorts,of: fruits, and choice Flowering Trees 
or thrubs: And a2: followathe. cu 7 1c - 


* Another manner or way of Grafting call d Tnarching. 


* 


JAving a ſort of Fruit or other choice Tree, or flower- 

L 1 "ficub chars tender or. hard to ,propagate by. the 
more ——_ waics. (otherwiſe it 1s not worth the trouble) 
and there be ftocks of, a ſutable; natyre.growing near acciden- 
tally, or planted purpoſely about it, your ſtocks being of a 
ſaffcient ſize ant, growth for the purpoſe;. make choice of a 
convenient branch: either of. the laſt years, or two years 
growth 3 as alſo of ſuch a height on your ſtock, as may be 
beſt both for the ſize of your Tree, and the convenient joyn- 
ing of both ſtock and branch, then cut off the Head of your 
ſtock, and on the moſt convenienteſt fide for your puxpole, 
cut a notch juſt againſt the middle of the head about aninch 
| or 
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or two in tength, from the head downward, and the depth 
as the thickneis of your Cyon will neceſſarily require, or mn 
the ſtead of cutting a notch, you may cleave your ſtock, 
chicfly on the fide where your branch is to be fixt or placed 
but firſt, you are toprepare your Graft by cutting it in ſacha 
form as may fit either the notch or cleft, not cutting your 
branch off; you may c:t it cither with ſhoulders or without, 
keaving that fide ch:ictcef? rear is toftemdonmaſt onto fot, 
and thcn fix it exactiy tap to ſop,as m other Grattings,withe.ut 
which no Graft can take, then tie it with tome Baſs that tt may 
not ftart or {lip out of its place, and then with well temper'd 
morter or wax Wrap it well, that no wind or rain get in to 
fpoil your Graft. 

Another way for this kind of Grafting is, that in the ſtead 
of either notching or cleaving your ſtock, {lice or pare off a 
piece of the bark, and a little of the Wood only on that fide 
which 1s beſt for your purpoſe, about an inch or more, and 
then cut off only ſo much of the bark from the convenient 
fide of your ſtock, as the cut on your branch will exactly fit, 
neither wider nor narrower, but as exa& as if it had been 
cut from the ſame place; if you will, you may tet them 1n- 
to another with a ſlit on the ſtock, and Gratt as in Whip- 
grafting, and then tie them cloſe together, and either wax 
orclay it as aforeſaid, and (© let it reſt until it be well taken, 
and-ſhootpretty well, and thenuntie your Grafz, leſt it ſhould 
gird and occaſion it to break off with the wind, you may if 
youwill tie it again gently, and clay it if you will, and fo let 
it reſt until it hath had the years ſhoot, and then you may 
cut off the branch cloſe at the lower end, and beſtow your 
Free as you pleaſe; and by this means you may have a bear- 
ing Tree the ſame year of its Grafting. The feaſon is theſame 
with other Graftings, as the kind of Fruit is earlier or later. 


Another way of propagating, or increaſing of Fruw-trees. 


ATP this is no kind of Grafting, yet by the practice 
of it good forts of Fruits may be increaſed, and to that 
D 


end 
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end, having a Fruit-tree you deſire to increaſe more of the 
kind,about Midſummer. ſometimes a little ſooner, as alſo later, 
whileſt the ſap is very high, which in ſome Trees or Fruit is 
earlier, in (ome later 5 make choice of a convenient branch 
or {hoot of an indifferent (ize, not very big, and a little above 
the place from whence it ſpringeth, or where you ſee moſt 
convenient, apply a pretty quantity of well-tempered mor- 
ter round about,” and make fuch proviſion with convenient 
tying, that the morter do not fall off either by the waſhing 
of the Rain or otherwiſe, and ſo form your clay on the top 


of 'it, that it may alittle receive and retain moiſturein caſe of” 


Rain or otherwiſe, and then cut the bark off round about 
under the place where the clay is, about two or three inches- 
wide, you may cut the bark round intwo-places, and peel it 
off with eaſe,and in the clay or morter it will cither put forth 
* Toot, or prepare it fo for rooting, that being cut off about the 
beginning ofthe planting ſeaſon it will grow,which ſometimes: 
1s very good about the end of Septexrber, (and fometimes- 
the beginning of September, for many ſarts of F mmrgry i 
if the ſap be very high, and in a growing poſture, as 

times it 1s, you may ſtay longer, eſpecially xt it prove very 
dry weather, you muſt proportion your Plant with diſcreti- 
on, not leaving too much for your young root to feed, leaſt 


you. loſe your Plant and labour both ; and thus any who: 


_ delights in theſe kind of exerciſts, may increaſe good Fruits: 

naturally, if you Plant early, and the ground ſomething dry,. 
It will be the ſureſt way to keep your Plant moailt at the roo,. 
eſpecially at the farſt planting; 

Another form of Graftingl ſhould have mentioned:/batore, 
but forgot, it is or may be call'd notch Grafting, - it as beſt 
practiſed on ſmall ftocks; the manner is, if it be very fmall;as. 
about the bigneſs of a mans little finger, or there-aboue.cut off 
the top ſmooth, and then in ſtead of cleaving your ſtock, cur: 
a deep notch with a very ſharp knife about an inch or leſs, if 
the Giock be very mall, and chan.qut your Cyon i for it, pla- 

ng. 
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cing it exadtly lap to fap,if your Cyondoth anſwer the fize of 
the ſtock, you may fit it exaQly on both ſides, if not, you 
may ſlope. off the contrary fide of your ſtock: alſo if your 
ſtock have ſubſtance enough, you need not cut your notch 
quite through on both ſides, you may cut your Cyon with 
ſhoulders or without, as you like beſt; ſhoulders may fe-2mto 
cover the head ſooneſt 3 after you have plac'd your Cyon, yo! 
areto tie it with a little bafs, and then cover it with well tem- 
per'd clay or wax, as in other Graftings, not forgetting to 
untie your baſs when it begins to thrive well. 


Of the way and manner of Inoculating. 


He which is the taking off a bud from one Three, and 
putting it between the bark and the Wood of another 

Tree or ſtock,the end is the ſame with other ways of Grafting, 
and moreover by thisway,divers forts of Fruit which arenot 
apt totake or grow by ordinary ways of Grafting, are by this 
eaſily encreaſed; and therefore to this purpoſe, you are to 
be provided of a good ſharp knife, ſomething bigger than an 
ec: as Pen-knite, being made flat at the end of the haftlike 
a ſmall wedge aboutaninch in length or little more,and about 
half an inch in breadth orleſs, made thin and taper, with an 
edge as it were at theend 3 the ufe of it is to open and raiſe 
the bark of your ſtock within, in which you are to put your 
bud ; alſo ſome Quils, ſome bigger, and ſome leſs, cut after 
the faſhion of a Gouge, as it is expreſſed in the firſt Plate, or 
elſe ſome tools made of the ſame ſhape of three or four ſizes, 
ſome bigger, ſome leſs, made of ſteel very thin and ſhallow, 
from the ſize of a good Gooſe-quill, to the fize of a Crows- 
quill, which may pretty well fit with the ſeveral ſizesof ſhoots 
you may have occaſion to make uſe of in your practice: yetT 
am not ignorant that there be divers who uſe this Art, and 
do uſe neither Quills, nor any flat end as is mentioned at the 
knifes haft end, but _ a ſharp knife with a {lope point 
2 to 
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to open the bark, their manner I ſhall mention anon; the ſfca- 
ſon for inoculating, is from TW Lemay of Jane, to the'end 
of July, ſometimes, a little ſooner upon ſome occaſions, but 
very often for Roſes and natural Peach-ſtocks,&c.. till Septem- 
ber, however it is the free running of the ſap, that 1s.the (are 
Rule to go by, as alſo the ſtrength or fitneſs of the bud, 
which ſometimes is not of ſufficient growth, when. notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtocks will riſe well enough : Being provided with 
tools, ſtocks and fruit of a ſutable nature, to take up your 
ſtocks, and the ſeaſon fitting, you are to make ehoice of ſuch 
ſhootsas are of theſime years growth, whoſe buds are pretty 
forward, eaſily diſcerned behind the leaf (otherwiſe you may 
loſe your labour, although the ſhield or Scutcheon do take ) 
then cut off the leaf, leaving only the ſtalk,; or- but little of 
the leaf, -leaſt it ſhould be troubleſome; but it is no ways uſc- 
ful as to the growing of your bud, the ſtalk may be a little uſe- 
falto hold by, but may be ſpared without prejudice ; ſome do 
approve only of thoſe buds that have one ſingle leafonly,. but 
for my part, [uſually makeuſe of thoſe with two or three leaves 
as well as of any other, if. the bud be not too forward, only I 
do refuſe a few of the lowermoſt buds, which oft are bloſom 
buds, (except in young trees that are not bearing) then. go 
to your ſtock and prune only ſo much as may make way to do 
your work. in the moſt convenient place of it, (much pruning 
doth oft occaſion your bud to ſpring the ſame Summer, which 
is not convenient,.it oft doth blaſt in-the Winter, at the beſt 
it doth not make ſo fair a ſhoot as thoſe that. ſpring the nexr 
ſeaſon) then begin at the loweſt or biggeſt end of your branch 
or cutting, and cut the bark only with a croſs cut about half 
an inch below the bud you intend to uſe more or leſs, as your 
branch is in ſtrength, and then with your knife cut off your 
bud with the bark, and a little wood, as much above your 
bud as the croſfs.cut was under it, beginning your cut above 
your bud, and then the form of it will be like a Scutcheon or 


thield turned upſide downward, then take your _—_— 
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bud between your thumb and fore-finger of your left hand, 
with the bud next your fore-finger ,, the wood next 
your. thumb, your finger cloſe under the ſtalk or bud, then 
with your quill or Gouge ſhaped as aforefaid, and as it is here 
expreſſed in the firſt Plate, thruſt it between the wood and the 
bark, taking the bud and bark clean from the wood, which 
is of no further uſe, and be ſure there be no hole in the inſide 
of your ſhield, eſpecially againſt the bud, if there be, your 
ſhield is of no uſe, the principal for growing, being wanting; 
and therefore to (lcight that and take another, + hires the 
former rules, and then make choice of a ſmooth place on your 
ſtock at ſach a height as is moſt fit for your purpoſe, whe- 
ther for wall or ſtandard, and then with your knife make aw 
over-thwart cut on your ſtock the depth of the bark only, 
and then from the middle of That over-thwart cut upward, 
make another cut:of the length of your ſhield or Scutcheon, 
the depth of the bark only; ſometimes the cutting into the 
wood occaſions it to gum and ſpoil your bud_) the ſhape of 
thoſe Cuts will be like "a Roman T turned upſide 


down, and then with the flat end of your knife haft 


made forthe purpoſe, thruſt it between the Cut, and raiſe the 
bark on each ſide ſo wide asfor the ſhield orbud tolie flatand' 
plain, and be careful after you have made entrance between 
the bark, that you bear up your hand or tool towards the 
bark, ſo as not to-rub or gallthe ſap next the wood, which. 
ſhould take with your bud, then hold open the bark at the 
Tower end, and put in the taper or picket end of your bud, 
and draw it juſt even with the over-thwart cut, cither yy the 
ſtalk which it will eaſily do,. or with the brand of your knife 
thruſt it into us place, and then having ſome baſs (which is- 
the beſt and readieſt of any other ſort of ties) wind it all 
over except the very bud pretty cloſe and _ = my 
rite, beginning, at the lower end, that ne1- _ be Se if well: 
ther wind or rain get in to deſtroy your put in. 

labours, and then ne it fait, and fo let it 

reſt for a fortnight or there abouts, or which is the ſureſt way, 
untiÞ 
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until you diftern your baſs or ties begin to gird ; but know 
that you may ſpoil: your bnd as well by letting it be ty'd too 
long, as by untying too foon'; but for the moſt part a fort- 
night is ſufficient, ſometimes again three weeks is little enough, 
a little obſervation will put you out of doubt, but for ſuch 
ſtock or trees as are great and quick growers, as naturdl 
Peaches and Roſes and the like, they muft not be too long 
ty'd, leaſt they gird and break off at the buding place with 
wind, which 1s uſual: they that defire to be very curious, 
and have but few to mind, may untie at a fortnight or ten 
days end, and gently tie their buds again. 

There are other forms of doing this work, which are as 
followeth : having made choice of a good ſhoot or cutting 
of the ſame years growth as aforeſaid, cut off the leaves, 
leaving only the ſhort ſtalks, then beginning at the lower 
end of your ſhoot;a little above the Eye or bud make an over- 
thwart Cut quite round, and then cut the bark on each ſide 
of the bud from the over-thwart cut above downward an 
inch in length-or thereabout, and then ſloping each fide to- 
wardsthe lower end, that it appear as the former turned up- 
fide down, then pull off the looſe or ſuperfluous bark in tHe 
back-ſide, and lower end, then holding your cutting in your 
left hand, your thumb being againſt the bud leſt it ſhould ſlip 
off, and then- with the flat end of your knife haft raiſe the 
; .bark on each ſide of your Scutcheon, and then with a Quill 
or buding Gouge mentioned before ; take your ſhield ar 
Scutcheon off, keeping the thumb of your left hand pretty 
hard againſt the bud, left it ſhould fhp off, and leave the 
ſabſtance of the bud behind ; but for my part, when I did 
uſe this faſhion of budding, I did uſe no Quill, but after the 
bark' was raiſed on each fide of my. bud as aforeſaid, I did 
flip off my bud or Scutcheon with the thumb and fore-fin 
of the right hand, bearing the fore-finger of my lek hand 
hard againſt on the contrary fide, and fo forced it off fide- 
wayes, and a little downward withall, and then cut your 
ſtock with an over-thwart cut on a clear place as aforcfaid, 
and 
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and another from the middle of that downward, and then 
che ſhape of thoſe Cuts on the bark will be of the fa- 
ſhion of a Roman T then with the fat end of your haft 
raile the bark on each ſide, beginning at the top ſo wide, as 
that your bud may lie flat or plain ; put it in and ie it pret- 
ty cloſe and tite as was formerly faid z this way I uſed divers 
years with ſucceſs. 

Another form of budding is this, having your branch and 
buds ready asin the former ways, cut the bark with an over- 
thwart cut quite round both above and below your bud you 
would: take off, then cut tha bark on each fide your bud with 
a down right cut from the upper-thwart cut to the lower, 
then pull off the back part of the bark behind your bud, and 
lay it on a clear place on your ſtock, where you would have 
your bud grow, and then with your knife cut the bark off 
your ſtock with rwo over-thwart cuts, jult of the ſame length 
with your piece of bark, and then give another cut on the 
bark of your ſtock. down right from the upper over- 
thwart. cut to- the netker-moſt , and then open the bark. 
of your, ſtock, on each fide; then raiſe the bark on each» 
fide of” your bud, and force it off in that manner, as was men» 
tioned 11. the former way. of budding,. and then your bud or 
ſhield. will reſemble the laſt form, but the Cuts on your ſtock 
this form pw then put mm your bud and it will exactly fir, 
then tic Hs he as b | 

Another way or fora which ws uſcd by ſore, they cut the- 
form of their Scutchc on-with ſome wood, as1n the firſt man- 
ner or form of inoculating & mentioned, and then: with a: 
nunble {lit which; js-caſie eaqugh, tear off the Scutcheon or 
bud fromuhe wood, and then make ready your ſtock after 
any of the former waiesto-pat in your bud cither upwards or 


downwards; divess' that uſe this way have only a ſhort good: 


cutting knife with a ſlope point, with- which they open the 
bark of their ſtock, they that have not the right ſleight of ta- 
king or ſnatching off the bud, are very apt to leave the ſub- 
ſtance of the bud behind; the truth is, any of theſe forms. 


or 
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or faſhions will do very well, neither is there any odds more 
than that ſome are more cake or quick, as having fewer cir- 
cumtances. 

What ſtocks are moſt ſatable for every fort, or kind of 
fruit to be budded, or Grafted upon.s already mentioned 
before. Another thing to be taken notice of i= that fo many 
ſtocks as are inoculated and hold their buds, YOU 2TE (0 Cut 
off the heads of them abont half a foor above the bud, any, 
time from the beginning of the Winter following, to the bc- 

ginning of the Spring, only in caſe you have 

The over timely budded any NeCtorins or choice Peaches, 
aetr Rrn Joh YOU Are to ſpare ſome fmall branch off the 
oft occafion- buds to be ſtock to grow up with your bud, for the 
Farm yearn firſt year at leaft ; yet fo as to corrett it, 
ro head your rendereſt that it do not Maſter or ſtarve your bud, 
= all che 5prins: for there is ſome odds between a Natural 
"and a Stepmother 3 ' this is chiefly to' be 

done when you bud Peaches and Nefto- 

rins on Plum-ſtocks; alfo you are diligently to over-look 
your buds inthe ſpringing time, leaſt they ſhquld be deftroy-' 
ed by young 'Caterpillers, whictvate apt to"bree4on.your 
bud, eſpecially your Apricocks,and will quickly deftroy them 
if not timely prevented, therefore you are to ſearch for them, 
and where you find the leaves to ſtick together, you may be 


fare to find them by gently opening the young eaves, with a” 


needle or pin point, &c.-Alſo when your buds are ſhot out 
about half a foot or lefs, you are to tye a piece of baſs about 
the top of your ſtock,in the moſt convenients place, and then 


to tye up your tender ſhoot, not only for the more handſom_. 
growing of it, but alſo to prevent its breaking off by the 


wind or other accidents, not forgetting to prune off fuper- 
fluous buds or ſhoots from your ſtocks by degrees, as your 
inoculated buds get ſtrength. 


Of 
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' . - - Of the order and manner of planting Trees at large. 


A ND firſt I have here propounded to your view, the 
1A toanner, of plaming'Orchards, or' other plots, after the 
haiidſemeſt and orderlieſt” faſhion, by which you may per- 
ceive how convenient it 1s to obſerve good order in planting, 
and how capable the ground is'of being brought into ſeveral 
forms, without altering or hindring the order or beauty of 
youtt Plantation. And thereforeif youdeſire tomake your, Plan- 
tation very>beautitnl to-the eye, you are before-you begin to 
plant, to leyel your:groundetther into a flator hanging leve], 
as the nature.or form of your ground requires, or may moſt 
converitently. be brought co: The way or manner how to le- 
vel;is very vlainty ſer own m'that part of the Book that teach- 
eth the orderingof the Garden of Pleaſare, to which I refer 
you for brevities ſake. But if you are not willing tobe at that 
trouble ar colt, you may notwithſtanding plant your trees ac- 
carding to the orderſet down, the conveniencies whereof are 
eahly diſcerned. Then you-areto ftake'ont your ground ac- 
cording to.the order propounded, orany other you like bet- 
terz{ct your ſtakes exattly both for order and diſtance, as you 
defire to have your Trees grow 3 about a fore of ſtakes or 
fewer may: be a fufticient'xule to plant a great ground by, if 
you will .you may afteryon have'fet your ſtakes, begin and 
take up aſtake;toplant a Tree inits place,or:you may let them 
ſtandasarnvleuntil you haveplanted every part of your ground 
beſides, and::plant.char laſt; but be ſure you & not plant 
your Trees.too _— one anoxhiet, for by fo doing, they will 
ina {hore time hinder one another -of convenient 'Sunand Air, 
whereby your Fruit would be much better both for raſt and 
eolour ; licewife you would loſt the benefit of Roſes,Goos- 
beriss,and Corans, which might bring much pleaſure or profit 
for-divers-years, as allo of ſeveral forts of Herbage, which 
mightbexery uſeful, as-Carrets, Onyons, &c. or of graſs, the 
which would be much better then when it is too much over- 
E ſhadowed : 
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ſhadowed: Let not your Apple or Pear Trees ſtand nearer 
then twenty foot, a)thoughthe ground be poor, but in' good. 


ground twenty five,thirty, or forty foot aſunder, and in ſo do- 
ing one Tree will be-as good as two or three 3 butif any (hall 
think this diſtance: too much, then they may plant/Chetries 
and F}umb-Trees amongſt, I mean a Cherry. or Plumb-TFree 
between every four Apple or: Pear-Trees, which of ſome is 
call'd Antick ; the form-of-it: is expreficd 1n the foregoing 
Plate.. And if yon would have your Trees ſtand on borders, 
you are to make them before. you: flant; .lcbt;-your Trees 
ihouſd ſtand too deep, which in aY-ſorts of grounds isnofinall 
faulr 5 take notice, that if you obſerve this order, your Cher- 
ry-Trees will be paſt the beſt 1n twenty years time, or there- 
about,. which. if they be then ack'd:up, your Apple-Tree 
will be in a-very handſfom poſture, whereby. they wil thrive 
and bear the better 3 if your ground be very wet, it will be 
worth your- labour. to- make ſome. ſufficient Drains - to 
draw the water to: ſome Pond or Ditch, or at leaſt: to make 
your borders whereon you plant beth wider and higher 3: alſo 
1f your ground be not good or rich of it ſelf, it will be your 
beſt courſeto beſtow a quantity of good.mould to every tree; 
more or leſs,.as the nature of the ground requires; for if it be 


grayelly, hard,or ſtony,.or the like, you are to makethe holes 


the wider, & beſtow-the more A them,foraccording 
to the goodneſsof your ground, or colt you beſtow, you may 
expect your profit : Take notice thatdung is not good to 1a 
next the rootsof your Trees, exceptit be converted tomould, 
but then it is better-being mix'd-with your earth then alone. 
You are alſo to prune both tops and-roots of every tree. 
'plant,in ſo doing your Trees will mukiply both branches and 
roots, which  indeed-is the main end of pruning, theneglect 
whereof doth ſometimes occaſion the loſs of your Trees,or at 
leaſt-of. the not thriving ſo well, or ſpeedily; if: your Trees 
be ſmall, and are. well rooted, then you may top them the lefs, 
but- if. of a conſiderable ſize.,., take off- the more. of his: 
liead,. there willibe the leG danger of miſcarriage 3: and in 
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planting ſpread the roots, and let your Tree ſtand as ſhallow 
as you may conveniently, andin caſe any roots do incline too 
much downward, then you may givethem a little plaſh, and 
lay them fo as to ſpread near the upper cruſt of the ground, 
which is uſually the beſt, and Trees (as ſaid formerly ) re- 
cerve ſpeedieſt vertue and nouriſhment both from the Sun 
and ſhowers, only you are to have a little care of them the 
firſt year, in caſe of a dry Spring or Summer, and in fuch a 
caſe 1t will be well worth your labour to lay a little Horſe- 
litter or. the like ſtuff, round about your Tree, the compals 
of the root, and in ſo doing one watering will be better then 
two or three without itzand as for ſtaking your trees,l would 
never adviſe you to do i, if they will ſtand ſtraight and 
haadſom without it, eſpecially after. the firſt year, unlc(s 
(as I faid)it be to make a crooked Tree grow ſtraight, or in 
caſe the head be too weighty for the root, which is a fault 
and would be mended; but ſee your ſtakes be ſtraight, for 
I have known handſome Trees ſpoiled with crooked ſtakes 3 
alſo be careful to tye your tree cloſe and tite,with ſome Olter 
or Willow twigs,or thelike, leſt by being too (lack the wind 
cauſe your ſtake to fret or gall your Tree, which doth ſome- 
times caulc it to canker in that place 3 your beſt way is to re- 
new your tyes twice in the growing time of the year, if your 
Tree be in a thriving condition, leſt your tyes ſhould make a 
fault, and occafion your Tree to break off in that place 3 you 
may put a little Hay, or the like, between the ſtake and the 
2_ before you tye them, there can be no harm in 
that. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the ſeaſon when this 
work of planting is to be performed, the which I have ſuffici- 
ently ſpoke to already, in that place where ſpakeof planting 
out of Young ſtocks,yet notwithſtanding I will here repeat it 
gain with a little addition: and therefore know that it is good 
planting of all ſorts of Fruit-bearing Trees, and others, Poth 
for pleaſure or profit, whoſe leaves fall in the Winter, from 
the beginning of OFober, (and ſometimes ſooner. as the your 
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falls out, which any indifferent jadgment may eaſily. appre- 
hend by the rules before ſet down) to the end of February, 
and ſomething after, eſpecially.if ſome rules be well taken 
notice of, which I ſhall mention anon : but the ſureſt way is 
to take the head oftheſeafon, for Trees will prepare and pur 

more for root in a fortnight or three weeks when you plant 
betime, then they will in-6 or 8, when the ground is chill'd 
with wet and'icold: and take notice,that you may ordinarily be- 
gin ſooner to plant well grown Trees,then thoſethat are very 

Young, and in a very thriving condition, eſpecially Young 
Apple-Trees-ard' Peaches, whole ſtocks were raiſed of the 
ſtone or Kernel,” which' will be in a- growing poſture even 

until extream weather put them to a ſtand : and therefore for 
fuch as theſe it would - not be amiſs to [tay a little longer, 
until the ſap be-fomewhat' hardned, except your Tree:be of 
ſuch a 'growth-as your may afford x0/take ofa pretty deal of 
its top or head, -or: that the weather--be-inchned to/ mots 

fture, the which may be agood-opportunity. I have fome- 
times removed both Vines and -other/Trees, in a cafe of \ne- 
ceſlity, at eAfidfuermer, [and : with:ebovenient ram Non 
ſhadowing for a vime:! theyhavegoneverp well; but;rhiis'is 
no ſure rule to go by,” but'ohly thew: you what T have done, 
and may be by any in the ike caſe;. and fometunes to'good 

urpole. $07 3131 NO! I AIG £ [if 5c 9 

: And although'many-ofthoſe Trees which ateremoved very 
timely, - as1n the end of September, andin QHober,! may fhrink 
and ſeem to wither much, yet they wilt recover and come to 
their former plumpneſs, and do well, asI have oft experiet- 
ced. Remember that it will be to good purpote to water all 
ſich Trees as you plant ether very early or very late, ſo foon 
25 you have planted them : You may judge when- the ap is 
at a ſtand, by obſerving what I have writ in that place which 
treateth of the planting out of Yoang ſtocks, towhich 1 refer 
you. Takenotice that Pear-Trees have ordmarily borh 1c; 
and more brittle orſpalt roots, then Apple-Trees, atid there- 
fore you mult take more pains m opening the ground deeper 
and 
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and wider,when you are to take up any, and notto pull over- 
hard leſt you leave moſt of the root behind ; alſo the roots of 
ſuch Apple-trees or ſtocks as have been raifed of the kernels of 
good Fruit, are likewiſe more brittle then of thoſe raiſed of 
Crab or wilding kernels: Another thing worth taking notice 
of is, thatin caſe you have occaſion to plant an Orchard, or 
any ranges of Trees near your houſe or walls, againſt which 
you have, orintend to plant any choice Fruit, be ſure toplant 
them at ſuch a diſtance from your houſe or walls,as that when 
they are grown up toany conſiderable bignels, they may not 
over-hang your wall Trees, or hindertheSun toomuch from 
coming to them, whereby your Fruit is much better in every 
reſpect; and as for your wall Trees, be ſure to plant your 
tendereſt and choiceſt Fruit, ſuch as Apricocks, Peaches, 
Nedtorins, Figgs, - choice Vines, and the earlieſt and beſt forts 
of Cherries, ahd where they may have half the day Sun at 
leaſt, the more the better; and as for moſt ſorts of 
Plumbs, and great bearing Cherries, lefsSun will ſerve turn, 
and.do well enough, yea where there is ſcarce any for the 
greateſtpart of the year, but yet the more they have the bet- 
ter taſted they wil be' 3 and as for the diſtance you aretoob- 
ſerve between your wall Trees, it 1s to be more or leſs, ac- 
cording tothe height of your wall, or thegoodneſs of your 
ground, the moſt'ordinary diſtance tsthtee good paces, but. 
wherethe wall is low, or your grand good, your beſt way 
is to obſerve a larger- diſtance, eſpecially' for pears, except 
they be grafted upon Quince-ſtocks, otherwiſe you cannot 
keepthem in good order without much cutting, which will 
mcrealt Wood, bur little. Fruit, eſpecially in-ſuch kinds of 
Fruit'z but of tls-more afterward. ie 

One thing more I will adde to- thee Jnfteuctions, the 
which I have often proved, very well wonthany labour 5 that 
being reſolved to plant either Trees or Stocks, but by reaſon 
of fore other occafions 1 could not get my-ground ready fo 
won as T defired to plant, the feafon being tully come, [ 


aave taken up my Trees or Stocks, and pruned their 


ro0ts 
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roots ready to plant, and then have laid them inthe gronnd, 
where-they have remained, at the head of the ſeaſon, a fort- 
night or three weeks; and ſometimes when I have not begun 
to early, they have layn two months or more, in which time 
they have fo prepared for root, that being after ſet in their 
due places, they have been as forward as 1f they had been ſet 
mn their order at the firſt taking np, whereby ſo much time 
hath been faved,8 my plants out of the danger ofa dry ſpring 
or Summer ; only take notice, that thoſe which you take up 
very carly or very late, muſt not 1yeſo long before you plant 
them in theirdue places, as thoſe taken up in the more cold 
time of the year : becauſe, as I hinted, they will draw roat 
fooner, and then having ſhot out young roots ( which are ve- 
ry tender) before you plant them, they will be apt to be 
broken off, and prove a great hindrance; yet if they be not 
many, or very forward, the matter is not much. 
Of the dreſſing and keeping your Trees in good order, and 
firſt of Wall Trees. 


A Fter your Trees are well ſetled in their places, as alfo 


A forthoſe that are well grown, (for indeed I do not like 
their way that wholly negle& the Tacking up of their Trees 
the firſt year, if need require, forthey thatdoare oft enforc'd 
tocut, and alſo to ſtrain their Trees to bring them cloſe and 
orderly to the wall, after a years extravagancy, which at 
firſt might be prevented with little labour, and le damage) 
you are to provide ſome nails, ſome bigger and ſome leſs, 
according to the goodneſs of your wall, an _— of your 
Trees you are to dreſs, for ſome walls will hold a three 
penny, or four penny nail, better then ſome other will a fix 
penny nail z likewiſe ſome branches require a greater, others 
a lefs nail ; according to the ſtubbornneſs, weight, or plyable- 
neſs thereof; alſo you areto provide ſome paringsof Hats, or 
the upper leathers, of old Shooes, or ſome parings of leather 
from the Shooemakers, which two laſt are more durable then 
the former, the which parings or leathers are to be cut into 
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then cut into ſhort pieces, about three inches, ſome four, 
and ſome longer, as the bigneſs of the branches may require, 
{o as not to gird your branches too much, neither to let them 
have too much liberty, the mean is beſt; if vou drive your 
nails into oneend of your leathers, before you begin to tac 
up your Tree,. I take it to be a ready way 3 then you are to 
ſpread every branch inan orderly manner, one by one, - that 
your Tree when it is-nail'd up may reſemble the form ofa fan; 
not laying your branches croſs upon one another, if you love 
200d order in your work 7 You may begin either at the top 
or bottom, and incaſe your wall be low, you mult ſpread 
your branches the more in breadth, they will run too faſt up- 
ward, leaving no wall room unfurniſhed, if you- have bran- 
ches although pretty near the ground, cutting off none but 
ſach as ſhoot fore-right and will not come cloſeand handſome 
to the wall,except your Tree be poor and not thriving,which 
if it be, it will be your beſt way totakeoffſome of the bran- 
ches or arms in convenient places,. from whence you would- 
have your Tree to multiply its branches: 

The ſeaſon for this nailing and dreſling, is any time from: 
thefall of the leaf, until the riſing ofthe ſap, but for Apricocks, 
whoſe bloſlom buds grow very goale towards Chriſtmas, it is 
beſt not todefer the J refling of them pretty timely, otherwiſe 
many of their buds will be apt to berubb'd off;yet thisI wil telP 
you, if your. Apricocks are apt to blow too early, and there- 
upon apt to miſcarry, then-your ſureſt.way is to deferr- the 
cutting and nailing of them up until they are ready to bloſſom; 
but then you muſt be more then ordinary carefulleſt you ſpoil- 
too many bloſſoms by this late husbandry.T'have had plen- 
ty of Fruit, but remember upon what account I approve of 

is backward or late: drefſing, itis'no general ruke,. one in- 
conyenience is incident to Apricock Trees that are not time-- 
ly nailed, chiefly in caſe ofmuch-ſmow, or extreme Froſt, for 
then ſome ſort of Birdsare apt to pick off the bloſſom buds, & 
make more. waſt having the branches more at liberty, as 1 
have often ſeen ;-.the Bird call'd ' Tom-tit-is one —_— 
c : 
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chiefeſt in this miſchief But beſides this Winter Husbandry, 
there is a Summers dreſſing of Wall Trees, found by good ex- 
perience to be as profitable for the increaſe of Fruit as the 
former, beſides the handſomnefs, as alſo for the better ripe- 
ning or beautifying of the preſent Fruit, by careful and dif: 
creet cutting off ſuch Branches as are too mich extravagatnit, 
and hinder convenient Sun from your Fruit, or carefully to 
nail or tack them up where there is convenient room for them 
to lye ; alſo the cutting off the tops of fome of the goaleſt 
or forwardeſt Branches, doth oft occafton them to knit for 
Fruit the better, if done about e Midſummer : You may pre- 
vent unneceſlary Branches, by rubbing or cutting oft ſach 
buds as come forth where there is not convenient room for 
them to be laid, and may prove a very good piece of Hus- 
bandry for the curious,to buſie themſelves about in the grow - 
ing time of the year, and will prevent much pruning, which 
1s very good in divers Fruits : but remember as I hinted be- 
fore, that this Summers dreſhng muſt be done with a great 
deal of care and circumſpettion, left you ſhould ſhake your 
Fruit down where this: Summers dreſling is uſed, there is 
no need of plucking the leaves 'to make Fruit ripen or co- 
lour, but if it do ſeem needfu], let your Fruit have its fall 
growth firſt, leſt you ſpoil it. Allo in caſe your Trees be over- 
charged with\Fruit, as ſometimes they be, which occaſioneth 
your Fruit to want that good reliſh, beſidesthe fize they uſe 
tohave, in {ach acaſe it will be good Husbandry to pick off 
ſomeof the ſmalleſt -or under-Fruit, that fo your Tree may 
bring the reſt x0 better -perfeftionz; butthis'muſtnot be done 
until the dangeriof miſcarriage by Hay's Frofty:mortiings be 
OCT mattam-car waders: 52) 11370 
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 Thewpext qo 9g: confidered 48, that 1n caſe'your Trees | 


do nat thrive, rthroughothe' bargenneſs. of the ſoy] bein 

too dry, -Wet, oreold, ec. you are'to-endeavour to 'amen 

thoſe defefts asfolloweth :'If your ground be twodry,(which 

cauſcth Fruit to ſtarve and ſometimes:to tall off) ly -or 

ſtony, you are-to.open the ground me: reaſonable _ 
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about your Tree, and if your Tree be old, and of long ([tand- 
ing, you areto open itat a farther diſtance, that you may be- 
{tow your colt moſt where the moſt and youngeſt roots or 
feeders are,from whenceyour tree receives its principal nour- 
iſhment 5 and not only clole to the body of your Tree, as 1s 
uſually;pradtiſed tolitzleor no purpoſe, in Trees that are well 
grown, and fetch their nouriſhment at a greater diſtance : and 
having opened the ground, you are to cut the ends of all 
ſuch-roots as you meet with, and then to put in ſome good 
earth, either of good ſhort lome, or other hearty earth, to 
andiamongſithe roots, ſpreading them and inclining them ra- 
ther ſhallow then deep : and in caſe you uſe dung, your belt 
way. 1s not to lay it very deep, neither next the roots of your 
Trees, but put ſome earth between the roots and your dung, 
whether you lay your dung above. or beneath the roots, and 
then level up your ground again z and if to this you do but 
prune your Tree a little, as you ſee cauſe, you ſhall not fail to 
havea thriving Tree. | 
If the earth. be of too cold and clung a nature, the which 
is not very pleaſing to many tender Fruits, often cauſing it to 
rot on the Tree, or often to want that good reliſh which is 
proper to your Fruit, or not to ripen kindly according to its 
nature and ſeaſon, if your Tree ſtand too deep in ſuch na- 
tured ground, it is not eaſily helped without taking up and 
new planting both ſhallower, and mending the ground with 
a more warm and better natured earth ; but if you may not 
take up your Tree, as being too old, you ſhall openthe ground 
until you come to the roots, the which you are to raiſe, at 
leaſt good part of them, and cut the ends, and lay them as 
ſhallow as you may conveniently, covering them with ſome 
good natured earth ; as for thoſe that root more ſhallow, they 
are more ealily and ſurely cured by the ſame means, cither by 
taking away of the bad earth for ſome reaſonable compaſs, or 
at leaſt by mingling it with ſome very good earth, very rot- 
ten dung, or ſomeLime-rubbiſh of old walls, &c. which 1s ex- 


ceeding good to mingle with any cold-natur'd carth, fo like- 
F wiſe 
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wiſe pretty ſtore of Sea-coal aſhes, welt mingled with your 
dung or mould : but theſe aſhes of it felf is very dry and 
barren, but very uſeful being mingled with any cold or wet 
ground, alſo ſmall rubbiſh Chalk,and Sand well mingled with 
good earth. 

Alſo if your ground be very wet, then. you are to make 
ſome convenient Dreins of ſach a depth as may be to pur- 
poſe.,and carry away all that offenſive moiſture to ſome Ditch 
or Pond, where it may be uſeful, or at leaſt not offenſive: 
If your Dreins or Trenches be made of a conſiderable _— 
atleaſt ſome principal ones, it will de Raſhes, and ſome 
other offenſive plants that are naturally fed by the excels of 
moiſture; theſe Dreins or Trenches, 1f you are not willing 
to be at the coſt of Brickwork, &c. to.convey the water un- 
der ground, then you may fil them up with great ſtones, lay- 
ing them in ſuch a manner for hollowneſs, as notwith[tand- 
ing there may be a ſufficient paſlage for the water to drein or 
paſs away as aforeſaid, you may feſt upon the ſtoneslay ſome 
coarſe gravel, and then cover them level as you ſee cauſe, 'by 
this means your over-moiſt ground may be made moreapt for 

O plant Fruit-trees upon, or other Garden kerbage, ec. 


Of the Ordering or Husbanding of thoſe Fruit-Trees that ſtand 
at large in Standards, as Apples and "Pears, &c. 


> beſt way is notto prune themeither much or often, 
if you love fruit more than a tree to thrive in wood, 
and thereforeT would adviſe you whilft your Tree is young, 
to endeavour to bring it into a handſome ſhape and Order, 
and when it comes to bear fruit, forbear pruning, unleſs in 
caſe of broken, or ſuch boughs as graw croſs, and lye galling 
or fretting others; but in caſe yourtrees,or any of them are 
hide-bound,and thereupon donot ſhoot and thrive, then you 
are to make uſe of the former inſtracions, by pruning both 
top and root, and amending the earth if it be faulty ; but ſome- 
times, only cutting off ſome of the branches, or topping 
your 
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your tree towards the Spring, or in Winter, and then with 
the point of your knife {ht the bark of your tree in two or 
three places, from the top, or heading place, to the bottom, 
and if youdo looſen the earth abour your tree, in caſe it be 
hard, it will be the better. 

Take notice, that 'many a good bearing tree, both Apple 
and Pear, have been much hindred by much and often prun- 
ing. Indeed for Stone-fruit,in caſe they grow old, or too thick, 
and if they be headed pretty near, they will become as young, 
and recover their bearing quickly again. 

Bat yet incaſe your Pear or Apple-trees are grown old,and 
for want'of nourſbment is not ble to-bring their fruit to 
that perfection as formerly, in ſuch a caſe, to take oft ſome 
of the moſt undeſerving boughs, ſuch as have leaſt benefit of 
the Sun,or moſt unhandſome water-boughs, as ſome call them, 
that grow altogether under the droppings of others, this 
prumng inthe aforefard caſe, hath done good, but I do not 
like it ſhould be ofren done : ſolikewiſe if atree do thrive ex- 
ceedingly in wood, and doth not bear fruit, to thin it a little, 
that the Sunand the Air may have more free paſſage amongſt 
the branches 3 bat if for allthis it doth not bear fruitin ſome 
confiderable manner in a year or two after, then your beſt 
and ſureſt way isto graft it againwith ſuch a fruit as you find 
doth bear well in the like air or ſttuation ; the manner is 
taught before, and ts worthy the pradtifing in fuch a cafe. 

And as for the opening of the-ground-about old trees,as it is 
uſually practiſed with many, about four or five foot wide, and 
letting them lye open a month or two, or more, and then 
filling them up again, adding fome Dung or Chaulk, or 
or both mingled together - for my part, I do not ſee 
any reaſon how it ſhonld advantageenherthe tree or itsfr uits, 
either as to its thriving or bearing, becanſe-fuch old or great 
trees, I mean Apple or Pear-trees, that fetch their feeding or 
nouriſhment at a far greater diſtance, fo that the coſt comes 
not near thoſe roots that feed or nouriſh the tree 3 indeed, 
for'young/ trees, whoſe feeding roots are within four or _ 
F 2 oOt 
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foot of the tree, this Husbandry may be to good purpoſe, as 
alſo for Cherries, and Plumbs, which uſually are pretty full of 
feeding root nigh home, if not very old : I fay to ſuch, this 
Husbandry may contribute tothe thriving, and alfo the bear- 
ing of the fairer fruit, if not uſed too often. 

If your Trees be ſabje&t to Mole, the which is incident 
to trees that grow on cold clay grounds, as alſo wet grounds, 
and likewiſe to trees upon ſome ſorts of dry grounds, but 
the kind of Moſle is much differing, for that on the cold 
and moyſt grounds being a long ſhaggy Moſle, the other a 
dry ſcurfie Moſſe, both are enemies to your Trees, and very 
unhbandſom, and therefore worth the labour to cleanſe them; 
if your Trees ſtand too thick, or nigh together, it is ſo much 
the worſe, for themore Air and Sun they have, the leſs the 
Moſſe doth encreaſe, and the-ground hath the more benefit 
from the Sun beams to warm and quicken it 3 if you find your 
ground to be over wet, uſe the former Inſtructions of Dreins, 
to make uſe of ſuch kind of ſoyl as isof a warmingand com- 
forting nature, alſo to ſcrape or rub off the Moſſe as much as 
youcan with an Iron tool, made in ſhape like a Howe, or 
Dough-rake, madea little holow on each fide, the better to 
anſwer the ſeveral ſhapes or fizes of boughs that are to be 
Moſled ; it is to havea convenient ſtail orhandle, rather ſhort 
than long, except-you ſtand on the ground todo your work ; 
the moſt convenient ſeaſon for thiswork 1ism the Winter, when 
the Moſs is ſomething moylt ;'deferr itt nat too late,or nigh the 
ſpring, leſt you ſpoil too many bloſſom-buds which thengrows 

ole and brittlebut if,as ſometimes; I have ſeen,that the Moſs is 

© much and long, that it even ſmothers the branches, & conſe- 
quently hinders the bearing of fruit, and ſeems an endleſs La- 
bour to Mofle it,then yourſureſt way is to prune off the great- 
eſt part of the head,8&&moſle thereſt, or to take off all its head, 
& yourtree will ſnoot and become as it were young again, and 
do ſervicez8& in caſe yourplantationbetoothick, which incold 
Clay groundsoccafions Moſle to increaſe the faſter, ;you are 
to mend that fault by taking away ſome of. the who 
vin 
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vingſt trees, whereby your others may become morefruitful, 
or at leaſt better taſted fruit,( and Mols les apt to increaſe ) by 
having more benefit of the comforting and frudtifying vertue 
of the Sun and Air. Ifthe cauſe of the Moſſe on your Trees 
be the dryneſs or barrenneſs of the ground, then beſides ſcra- 
ping it off, you may help your tree by opening the ground at 
a gooddiſtance about your Tree, and lay amongſt the feeding 
roots, atleaſt as many as you meet with, ſome good ſhort lome 
or the ſcowering of Ponds or ditches, which will - keep 
moyſture, and nouriſh your tree better, and ſometimes pre- 
vent.the falling and worm-eating of fruit,, which is incident 
todry and barren grounds. Take notice, that not withſtand- 
ing theſe directions are very good being ſeaſonably and ſuta- 
bly performed or made uſe of, yet if your tree bear fruit com- 
petently and good according to its kind, I would adviſe you 
to forbear tampering with it, either by opening or pruning, 
unleſs in caſe of neceſſity, as in the caſe .of dead, cankered, 
broken, or galling-boughs, miſſeltow, and the Moſle, which 
ought to be done with care, leſt you ſpoil or break off the 
bearing buds, and diſappoint your ſelf of fruit. 

The Canker is as bad a miſchief as any that happens to 
trees, but eſpecially to young trees, which being ſmall, are 
eaten or tainted round before one is aware of it : therefore if 
your fruit be of ſuch a kind as is ſubject to Canker, as of a 
truth ſome are more then other, which makes it clear, that 
the cauſe is in it ſelf in a great meaſure, butyet very much fur- 
thered when it happens on a ground which doth feed that 
{harp humour, which may be the cauſe 3 in ſuch a caſe it is 
as curing. We ſce amongſt men ſome Conſtitutions are 
more ſubjet to Itchings,or breakings out, occaſioned by ſome 
ſharp or virulent humours which is cither more or leſs furthe- 
red, as they delight or feed on ſuch kind of diet, or drink 
ſuch liquor asfeed thet humour. Sometimes too deep planting 
cauſeth trees to Canker and blaſtonthe top, and in ſome that 
are very ſubject to it,alittle bruiſe and ſometimes unſeaſonable 


pruning. 
T his 
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This may bea ſufficient ſatisfaction or refolve from a meer 
labouring Gardener, who hath neither time to make more 
experiments, nor learning to expreſs the reaſon and cauſe in 
a Philoſophical way : which would have been very accepta- 
ble to- Scholars, ec. but I hopeit may be reaſonable (a- 
tiefadtion to thoſe young praQtiſhioners in the Art of Garde- 
ning, for whoſe ſakes [chiefly write theſe Inſtractions. "The 
way of Cure follows. . 

AsIfaid,if your fruit-trees are of ſuch kind as are more than 
ordinary ſubje&to Canker, 'or the nature of your ground more 
inclining your trees thereto, your diligence is to be the more, 
in often viewing and ſearching. your Nurſery or Plantation, 
eſpecially of your youngeſt,and upon the firſt opportunity to 
cut out the the leaſt ſpeck of Canker you meet with; you 
may know when you-have cut it pur ſafficiently by this, 1f af- 
ter the cutting thereof, The Sap in a hitle time after appears 
of a reddiſh colour, itis not ſufficiently cutout 5 but if on 
the contrary it continue freſh and green, it 1s a ſign of ſound- 
neſs: this cleancutting of it out, 1 have found tobe ſufficient 
for the Cure ofthe place fo cat. Bur beſide the-cytting of it 
out, ſome uſe applications to the place, -as *Cow-dung and 
Pik mingled, others Horſe-dung mingled with Clay, ſome 
Hogs-dung, or dung of a Jakes; others, after they have cut 
It out, _ hack'd it round about the cut, do waſhit often 
with ſtrong Vineger, or you may ſlack a Lime-ſtone ma lttle 
water piſs or lye,and being' pretty thick, apply to the'place, 
being as 1 ſaid firſt cutout 3 others uſe means to prevent the 
Cankering, by laying ſome ſtore of hogs dung in the hole 
where they plant their trees, or ſomeround about where the 
tree roots are to run ; and this I haveheard fome affirm with 
much confidence for a certain prevention;ſome uſe buck-aſhes, 
others uſe Buck-aſhes Ferne, and nettles; others in caſe their 
ground be gravelly,or of a nature inclining thereto, wherethey 
are to plant, uſe ſtore of good ſhort Lome,Clay;or the Scowr- 
ing of Ponds,all which may prove very beneficial in one kind 
or other 3 but I have oft obſerved, as I faid before, that __ 
the 
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the Canker hath been exatly cut out, it hath been cured 
without any application, whereas many by truſting too much 
to their Medicines, have neglected the principal of the Cure, 
I mean the exat cutting of the taint or infection out. I do 
know upon good experience;that too deep planting is asgreat 
acauſe of Cankering,and blaſtingthe tops of trees,as any thing, 
as alſo of not bearing fruit. I have obſerved in divers pla- 
ces, thattrees whilſt they were young, were very much troub- 
led with the Canker, the which, when they had gotten ſome 
growth, were quite freed fromit only for a time whilſt young, 
cutting it out as occaſionrequired ; but if you find as indeed, 
it ſometimes fo falls out, that you cannot rid your Trees 
of this diſeaſe, as it happeneth with ſome ſorts of Pippins, 
Harvie-Apples, and ſome others, in ſome ſorts of ground al- 
though ofa pretty good nature, fo that what your trees ſhoot 
this year, diesthe next,or before: if it do not bear fruit in fome 
confiderable manner, then it will be your beſt courſe to cut 
off the head of ſach a tree, or trees, leaving only forme con- 
yenient arms or boaughs whereon. you may graft fome 
other ſort of frait, which in the like ground or ſituation 
doth bear fruit well, and is not ſo ſubject ro Canker. 

In caſe any arm or bough be broken by the wind, or 0- 
ther accident, your beſt way is tocut it off cloſe and ſmooth, 
although it be in the Summer, exceptit have fruit on it which 
you defire to fave, the hurt being not ſo great as to hinder the 
paſſage of the Sapp : in ſuch a caſe, by tying it to ſome con- 
venientneighbour bough, or ſome prop, your fruit may grow 
to maturity; and thenifyoudelireto auf ar it, you may cut 
off ſome part of itzthat ſo the wind may not have too much 

wer on it, or its own -weight, to deſtroy it, until it be 

engthned by the return of the next years ſap 3 if you will 
you may bind ſome tempered Clay to the fracture, if not, 
I know no inconvenience in the negle&, ſome account it rob- 
bing of the tree or root of ſo much ſap, by cutting branches, 
&*c. in the Summer, ſuppoſing a deſcent of fap into the 
_ again, which is but a miſtake, as I have before _— 

hy « Millel- 
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Mifſeltow is another inconvenience to trees, robbing then 

of ſome uſeful ſap or nouriſhment, which might be better 

imployed, and therefore to be cut off where it appears. 

Gum 1s another evil happening to thoſe trees: that bear 
Stone-fruit ; I know-no other cure, but to cut it pretty 
cloſe where it doth ifſue out, the-which wilt in. time heal up 
again 3 ſome grounds are very ſubje& to itin:fo: much that 
any little. ftrain or bruiſe inclines -to ;breed* Gum; which 
ſometimes ſpoils Peaches, Apricocks,  eXc. 

And beſides thedifeaſes that trees are: ſubjet to, the-fruit 
is often deſtroyed or defaced/by ſome kinds of: vermin; alſo 
Birds, 'the which doth moſt miſchief inthe Winter, by peck- 
ing off the bloſſom buds :. 1n hard Froſty or Snowy weather, 
they do likewiſe ſpoil Cherries, the: which: both Jack-Daws 
and Jayes doth :: amongſt fall Birds the Tom-tit 'and Bull- 
finch doth moſt miſchief, the which with Lime-twigs conve- 
niently ſet, you may take many of them in hard weather, on 
your Plumb and Apricock trees, or-you may Deſtroy many 
with a good Trunck, or Stone-bow'3 as for Jays; mag-pyesg 
and Jack-Daws, they are to be deftroyed by ſhooting them, 
or with Springs, by them that know -how to ſet-them for 
the purpoſe, which ſome doth ; ſome doth takeof theſe fowls 
alive, and tye them in ſome convenient place, where they 
will ſcrameor cry; eſpecially the Jay, and will cauſe divers of 
their kind to gather together, by which means you may make 

ter deſtruction amongſt them with your Gun : they that 
Swell near woods may make good uſe of this experiment. 
- Crows and Jack-daws are great deſtroyers of Peaſe & Cher- 
ries, they may be frighted from coming to your Peaſe or wheat, 
as I have made tryal divers times, -and for any thing I know 
tothe contrary, may be as effeQtual for the preſervation of 
Cherries, if you ſhoot one or two, or more, if your ground 
be very large, and then in ſome open place near where they 
haunt,make a hole about the breadth of a Buſhel,and as deep, 
or more, and then pull your Crow, or the like, and ſtick and 


ſcatter the feathers all about the hole, and ſome in the en 
throw 
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feathers continue any thing freſh and dry, there will neither 
Crows nor Jack-Dawscome near to meddle with your Peaſe, 
= _=_ your Cherries, I believe, after they have ſeen that 
ail are likewiſe great enemies to Wall-fruit, and eſpeci- 
ally to the beſt ſorts of Neftorins ; you. are to ſearch for 
them betimes in the morning, or when it raineth, at which 
times they will be ſtirring about ; at other times you may find 
them in the holes of your wall, if there be any, or in other 
ſhady places behind weeds or herbs, that grow againſt walls 
of-pailsz alſo if int ſeveral places near:yourtrees, youſetſame 
ſmall boards ends, or the hke,leaning or lying ing ho 
low under, or behind which the Snails will creep for ſhelter 
from the Sun, where you may take them and deſtroy them. 
- Earwigs may be taken and deſtroyed, if in divers places of 
your Garden'you ſtick ſome piece of Canes, or great Kixesof 
Hemlock, hung or fruck wii the hollow end downward, fo 
as they creepin ;, alfo the hooks of Cattel hung on the tops of 
ſticks in divers places, . imo which they will creep for ſhelter, 
ahd once a day to takethoſe Canes orhoofs and knock them 


Piſ-ants are another ſort of troubleſome in 2 Garden, 


and amongſt: Fruits, .you muſt ſearch out their hills or place 
of abode, and/ having provided ſome ſealding water, open 
theground.a lixtleand pour your water imo their hold or ha- 
bitation.Anather way which-ſome have uſed to deſtroy them, 


is by making ſome boxes'of Cards, in the which they 
ha red aqgarar, 5 beiog firſt mingled with ſome Mercury, 
and beaten very fine, 'making ſome holes in the boxes of 
ſuch a bigneſs only as Piſ-ants may creep in, leſt you ſhould 
deſtroy Bees ; theſe boxes are to be hung or ſet in convenient 
places where the piſ-ants do haunt. - Some uſe Brimftone- 
powder to ſtop aſlgesv out of their holds or habitati- 
ons, others uſe Tarr, or ſome other Gummy ſtuff, to anoint 
to. —_ 

ruitz 
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Fruitzin Standard trees it may do:ſomething to prevent them, 
but the moſt certain way 4s to prevent them 1n their places of 
abode, ordetis. 

Waſps arelikewiſeſpoilers of Fruit, and may be deſtroyed 
by ſetting divers Ga _ pots. or others, half: full of water, in 
convenient places,and ſmearing_.the tops and inlideswith Ho- 
ney, or Honey'd water 3" or you:may:hang ſeveral 'Glaſles ſo 
dreſſed in ſuch _ where you delire moſt to preſerve your 
Fruit from ſuch gueſts. 

Caterplllars,”of which there are divers fautey! but:thoſe are 
the :worft'enemics; to trees and: frum:which: are-bred :by the 
Eaftwuld, whentrecs firſt begin to ſhootout their'greeh 
or leaves, the. which, -ſome years where they. prevail, —_ 
fuch deſtruction, that-thie trees Jook: as if they were blaſted ; 

theyare brediwnhin theleaf ob bud, roriat leaſt quicklyimake 
way. under the fold of the budsiqricavesbefore tbe fpread 
out;:and' theve)commileantit chey Have deſtroyd. the very 
Heart; of. the-bud that is: for ſhoot, likewiſe thoſe for-bloſlom 
and fruit : ſome; that have but 2fowr treezand leifure;' as-alſo 
alove picks 4 kindzob/Pump or Force made 
for thaftipurpoſty jen. tanaithbi.ot water, :havs of 
ten — their _ both againſt their walls, and Others, 
whereby they hayeſaved/rauch rule; belilerome convenient 
ſhoot or growth of theirtrees, which otherwiſe atk; rrp 
been loſt: Fheſe/KintLot; Quterpillaps por 

young grafts ahdinoaulated ercex;; of bb fin yeap 
which ifnot a prevented;;doth re I 

at teaſt hinder much of -thicirgrowth,!.and ofripoyl the grace- 
falneſs of their ſhoot. |;Amongſt young {ng each gſd'bs 
farclyd for as1: have clewhercdwated: Bed Biederd dsido much 

ry to young Apple and Pear-trees; by Ightingupottthe youn 
and hn Hy of themto ſearch for CatterpiHars; and: ne 
by have broken them, which have'caufed ſome to think, and: 
ſay, they wereeatenoff by fome mqher kind-of VerminOrher - 
ſorts of Cattexpilars there areornckce rnd wr, 
which-at ſometimesof- RAY you may'tind ondvers ſorts: 
of 
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of Ras A$ ein Cobwebs,he which 
- Ca ei they they are md oi mes and deſtroy 'd they will 


ay rther,, harm, otherwiſe you may. often Gd they will 
cat Ws all the leaves « of. the trees. where they are., Other ſorts 
there are, but they are but few, and may ſoon be fourid with 
diligence. Ayother.ſort that uſe.to. cat up. the leaves of Goole- 
berry buſhes, 1 have mentioned elſewhere, beſides thoſe that 
ſpoyl Cabbages, Colliflowers, and, Turnies, ſpoken of el{e- 
where 3. SHOE ſome aus with, much, cont ence, that the 
oft: {imoahang;af their of with ol Gag pay it (ing the ad- 


vantage, oft —a 447 in as Spring, ure Prev ntion. | 
Ne. 15.:another ſort of ermin SE FL) Oh cat all- 


" L " A 


ing condition, ca E os: to | 
ng re time of: ; ey; 4 Spa name of it is know not, 
or $=5F that Og, d aLady-bird, do cauſe them,l know 
not, but I do commonly ſce that byg_on Cherry-ttees, an 
amongſt thoſe ſmall <6 whether of feedon them, or to caſt 
that —_ whereof they come : the only cure-that I know, 
is often to waſh or daſh them after themanner mentioned-a 
little before. : 


Cai when ,and Nurſeries þ aye diyer Were other Fnemies and 


DIFF apt; rt! ſpoyled,, as 
Goats, Hares, and nyes, ps 'beſt and fureſt prevention is a 
good. Gr z- but if Conyes or Hares dg come amongſt your 


3IFeS, either willingly keep Wit them here, as ſome <0 or rB 
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"ca ur Wil Be young or 
backs Ines to he. Foyle y | thein in hard rat 
ther 77 not oo Dalton either by pitching up  forne Lathesround 


your trees, or making for E Trypka abour each tree either with 


three 'or. with. y wrapping ſome old, 'cither 
'Woaollen or Lnnnnage a old St app. about eachrree, 


ſo- high as-a Hare or Cony may not reach'to bark your tree 


.above it, and then dawb it with any kind 'of dung or gar- 
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bage of Conyes, &&c. and'this will eanſe that they will noe 
Idle with your tree fo long as the fineRt retnains ; 
alſo ſome ufe Lime, being firſt tlack'd and being pretty thiek, 
dawb their trees of a convenient height : this muſt be renew- 
ed as you fee cauſe, 0 ED 
To prevent the inconvenience of great and ſtrong winds, 
which oft occafionsthe fofs ofmuch fruit, as alfothe breaking 
of ſome arms or boughs of your trees; the beft prevention 
is to plant ſome ſorts of trees as may break the violence of 
the wind from your Orchard, yet atfach a diſtance, as they 
may not prove a worſe ineonvenience than the wind, either 
by over- angih or hindring the Sun too much from your 
Orchard, or by the tanning of their root amongſt your fruit- 


trees, Which in rittic they may do, and hinder them of much 
neceffryn riſhinent; ſome have uſed divers fortsof Pluambs, 
ſome Cherries either red or black, which indeed will grow 
toa great ſtature. I have mentioned divers forts, which may 
&rve for ſuch a purpoſe, as you may read toward the begin- 
ang of the book, only you are to confider whichare of a 
hrge growing nature, and which not; and accordingly to 
plant them at a fit and convenient diftance. 


There are ſome other Caſualties ſometimes happening to 
Fuit, as Blaſtings, Froſts, ec. which ri6ne but'the Provident 
nd of God can effefually prevent; only there is'a means, 
that is, and may be uſed, and often to good purpoke for 
fome forts of early bloſſoming, and tender fruns that grow 
againſt walls, as Apricocks, &c. the which in ſome years, and 
alla in ſome wafm natur'd erur an very warth fituated 
places, do ET inner oft overtaken with Frofts, 
come to nothing, wie putatringe age to prevent, you 
may hang ſome Baſie marts,or Catrray,or 4 hkebefore them, 
torehetime of thelfirſt beginning ro blod@omegnrl they are 
well knit or ſet,atd for ſometime afrerifyou ſte ope- 
ning or uncovering them every dayit FEST 
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but them not too early, nor very late, except the 
abs very mild, and after you do once begin to cover, 
you muſt be careful that you do not neglect to be conſtant, 
for you muſt know that covering will make them more ten- 
der, and therefore more apt tomiſcarry : alſo you muſt make 
fach proviſion, that the wind may not cauſe your covering 
to flam too and fro, and ſo cauſe more miſcarriage to your 
fruit, then if you had not covered it at all. Alſo know, 
that by much covering and hindering your trees from the be- 
nefit of the Sun in their uſual time wing, you may cauſe 
your fruit to come later than is uſual for that kind of fruit 
todo ; and oft cauſc ſome ſorts of fruit to bear pretty well, 
which ordinarily doth not at all, or very little. Other 
ways might be related, both for this laſt mentioned Caſaal- 
ties, and all the other, but wg very trou- 
_ uncertain, or full of danger, I forbear to relate 
them. 


Of Vines and their Ordering. 


Irſt for the encreaſing of Vines, you may fet themof cut- 
1 | tings fromthe fall of the Leaf, to the end of February, 
either all of the ſame years ſhoot or growth, or you may 
take a joynt or two of the former years growth with your ſer, 
but it will do well enough being all ofthe ſame years growth 5 
let them beſet the depth of two or three joynts in the ground 
or more, if the joyntsbe near or thick, and as much above 
ym thoſe cuttings are accounted beſt by ſome, that are 
ickeſt of joynts; let your ground be good, and the ſcitu- 
ation temperate,not too dry, nortoo wet, and after they have 
had two years growth, you may removeand Plant themin con- 
venient places for bearing, when Vinesare takenup to Plant, 
being but of one years grawth, either of cutting or layer, 
theirroot conſifting only of a few ſappy ſtrings, incaſe they be 
not ſpeedily _ before the dr. take their roots, which 
will quickly be if not prevented, then I fay your labour and 
; —__ 
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expetation- is fruſtrate 3 therefore as I id, [let 'your«Plants 
be of two years growth before -you re-plant -rhem,. unlef 
you uſe more thenordinary diligence; ſome-that have choice 
"Vines; and defireto increaſe them, if they cannot lay them 
on thegroutid,' do mikediverslictletroffsorboxes, ec. ant 
faſten ther iri/convenierit places abour their vines, and there 
mlay ſeveral branches to'root,- and in-fit ſeaſon for planting 
cut ther from the Mother-plant, and diſpoſe of them as they 
deſire; only they are oftento moiſtenthem, thatthey may take 
the bert&r rooting: "Vines are likewiſe. often/ and-eafily. in- 
creaſe& by laying down ſome'branches either young or: old; 
( about half a- foot deep in the | 4 or leſs ) wluch' being 
well rooted, may be'cut off and planted elſewhere any time 
in Winter, - and implanting, -let them have as muchSunas you 
may convenietitly,” the-pleaſare ' or profit, in all'likelphood 
will be the better, as: to the ripening, ec. there is ſeveral 
waysof planting them, ſome againſt Houſe-ſides, where in 
ſome places they run a great height, and 
You maylay ty bear very 'much--fruit, ſome againſt lower 
year &1- , 
ther Spring. Winter, Walls or Buttreſles,conſtantly keeping them 
or Summer. -' ' . 'within ſome ſmall bounds-,, ſome Plants 
them againſt Walls, - but ſuffers them only to run on the 
top, or Coping oftheir wall, ſome againſt Pales or Pole-work 
hedpes or Arbors,” and ſome” plant them after the manner- of 
Vineyards in ſeveral ſtandards, -about three, four, ro. five, 
foot high, and about three or four foot aſunder, ſome ty- 
ingthem up to ſtakes, and ſome without, wherethey bear fruit 
. very /prettily,' and! moſt commonly rigenwell if rhe ground 
and Husbandry be but good, (and the-ground'not to cold) 
andrhe kind notto tender: Now the ſexfon forthe pruniug of 
your Vines, itis any time from the fall of the leaf, tothe end 
of February, but moſt cut them from — > the = 
$ERE 6h 20 of Famuary,- or middle-of February, 
ale 2 nba s = only in ſome-.:of: the twelve 
ro cur and fupply young days 3 I have ſometimes cut Vines in 
ol rnetr * earch, but found no other INCOnVE- 
nience, 
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ence: except their Fruit being a little later in their ripening, 
which I confeſs 1s —_— in caſe your Vines grow on a-cold 
ground or bad ſcituation for Sun;z another inconvenience by 
late cutting, is their aptneſs to bleed much, which to ſome- 
Vines that arenot very luſty may occaſion, not only the late- 
neſs of the Fruits ripening, but ſometimes the ſtarving of the 
Fruit, and ſometimes although but ſeldom, the death of your 
Vine; in the cutting of your Vines, it they are very luſty 
you may leave only one joynt or bud ata place, beſides con- 
venient runners for the furniſhing of your Wall , but where 
Vines-are- but moderate 'in their 'growth, you may leave 
two or3 Joynts ab the nioſt 3 ſome are;{o diligent and obſer- 
vant in cutting, that when their Vines do bleed (as moſt do 
littleor much at therifing of theſpringhif you mind it, you may 
cutſo as it may not bleed on the buds, but beſide that it bleed 
not; upon. the budsthey leave leaſt it kill them. As for thoſe 
Vines that have but httle room to ſpread ir, they-are- kept 
very bare, as only one or two arms, and the reſt cut either 
within, one or two joynts of the ſtock for bearing ; fo like- 
wite thoſe thatare planted in ſeveral ſtandards, asa Vineyard, 
are kepttb one ortwa ftandards,. being faſtned to a good. 
firong ſtake,and cut either very near,: orleaving two orthree 
joynts,- and infome places they have made a ridge between 
every two ranges of Vines, that ſo the reflexion of the Sun 
might: the: better baften their ripening 3, but: beſides this Win- 
t&rs\ptnwng;they are tobe dreſt onceor twice in the Summer, 
once about the time of their: blowing, : cutting offunrieceſſary 
ſhoots,” or placing them in conyemient order, and likewiſe 
bringing;your bearersconvenientlynearyou your Wall where 
they may have the beſt adyantage to' ripen ; the/ other [time 
ofdreffing or cutting is when they have their full growth or 
near it, when you are to cutnot only ſuperfluous branches that 
have. noFruit, yet {0 asto keep beauty or comelineſs in your 
Tree,: but alſo to cut the ends of thoſe that have Fruit,. leav- 
mg fometwo or three joynts above the cluſter leaſt you ſhould 
hunt or ſtarveyour Fruit ; alſo-if you ſee any new or young. 
ſprouts 
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ſprouts fpring out that may rob your fruit, or any way hin-- 
itasto _— or ripening, you areto cut or pull them 
away, only if any branch comes forth in convenient places ei- 
ther to lay for increaſe,or to ſupply in place of ſome too old 
you are to preſerve it, and help it,that it may be the ſtronger 
forany the aforeſaid purpoſes, remembring that young are more 
plentiful in bearing than'old, beſides the handſomeneſs; your 
vine is then too old, when it ſends forth but few or weak ſtarve- 
ling ſhoots, and bears but little in compariſon to what it had 
wontto do : Now in caſe your Vine do not thrive, and 
bring its fruit to that perfe&tion it formerly did, and that'the 
cauſe wasnot through theunſeaſonableneſs ofthe year or wea- 
ther, then you are to confider the nature and temper of the 
nd, from whence your Vine hathitsnouriſhment, whether 
« benot too hot and dry, which oft isaccompanied with bar- 
reuneſs;in ſucha caſe you are ſome time inthe Winter ſeaſon to 
open the d ſome compaſs, where the roots run either 
more or gn as your Vine is in age or largenefs. of 
growth,becauſe the your Vine is,the further it doth fetch 
us nouriſhment, and accordingly to be helped; firſt cutting the 
ends of ſach roots you meet with, and laying mold 
or moidmingled with very rotten dung, or having firſt laid the 
mold tothe roots, you may ſpread ſome dung upon the earth, 
or pour ſome quantity of bealts blood,the which.in ſhore time 
wid Hetzon your Vice the it will become as young againz 
and thus you may unread bicous he ara 
either of a hot or colder nature, as you ſee cauſe, and as I 
have formerly directed before ſpeaking of Wall-trees and their 
ordering, this fore-mentioned Husbandry will cure the chang- 
mg of your: Vine leaves either red or yellow, whenit happens 
in the growing time of the year, except it proceed fromfome 
other defe@ in the root or body, asrottenneſs, or worm-cating 
or ſome other accidental chance, the which it-may poſhbly 
cure by breeding new roots, and new ſhoots 1n place of the 
other;dobut remember that the extreams of either heat or cold 
wet or dry isprejudicial to all plants and fruit-bearing trees, 
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and then you cannot be wanting in the knowledge how to 
help in caſe ofneed 3 Ltme-rubbilh of old Walls, Pigeons dung 
are highly accounted of, to be mingled with any wet 
and cold Natured ground, where you plant Vines or other 
moiſt kinds of Fruit that are tender; as tothe bleeding of vines 
which-happeneth by over late cutting,or ſome other accident; 
I for my part did never know any Vine die by that means, & 
therefore was never occaſioned to make experiment to that 
purpoſe, only ſome have ſet down means to ſtop the bleeding, 
which I ſuppoſe hath been only in caſe of cutting or breaking 
ſome great arm or branch : the means was either by binding 
ſome Sear-cloth about the place made of Pitch, Roſin,and Tal- 
low, &c. or with ſome hard Wax, or Searing, ſome have 
boaſt:d of a charm to that purpoſe : Butlet thisſuffice for the 
ordering of Vines, tending only for the pleaſure of the fruit 
to be eaten. 


Of Roſes, their ordering and increaſing. 


S for the encreaſing of Roſes, of which there are thirty 

or forty varieties,they are not,or at leaſt very rarely in- 
creaſed by theſeeds, although they may even as well as Sweet- 
bryer, though indeed they are ſomething more tender, nei- 
ther is ſeed to be had fo eafily or plentiful; the truth is, it is 
with Roſes,as it is with many other Flowering-trees & ſhrubs 
that are hardy enough, and apt to be increaſed by ſuckers, 
layers, cuttings, or (lips, yet being raiſed of ſeed, they come 
forward very flow,$ very oft apt to be ſpoiled by hard Winter 
weather, but if any deſire to ſow their ſeeds, by which means 
poſlibly ſome varicties may be raiſed from ſome forts of them z 
your beſt way is to ſow them ſo ſoon as they be ripe, yetbe- 
fore they are as I may ſay dead ripe ; for I ſuppoſe it may be 
with them as with Sweet-bryer, which being ſown as ſoon as 
they turn ſomewhat red, they do better then when they are 
very ripe;from the end of .Avguſt,to the end of September,js a 
good ſeafon 3 you are to break the Pod or Hip, and _ 
H the 
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the ſeeds,or you may keep the ſeeds in ſome indifferent tem- 
pered mould, until February or e March, but you muſtnot keep 
your mould over dry : the way to ſee the proof of your ſow- 
ing more ſpeedily is,that ſo ſoon as you have raiſed ſome plants 
although they be but little bigger than a good Crows-quill ; 
you may take fome budsoff about the end of Fuly, or in Au- 
guſt or September, for ſo late, and ſometimes a month later 
you may inoculate Roſes, you may bud them on the White 
or Damask-roſe ſtock or on other ſorts of Roſes double or 
lingle, by which means you may as I ſaid, ſee what variety 
your ſowing hath produced in a far ſhortertime thanthe natu- 
ral Plants will. 

Alſo Roſes are, as moſt know, increaſed by ſuckers that 
ſpring from the roots, the which ſome forts of Roſes bring 
forth in great plenty, after they have ſtood ſometime in a 
Garden, the which being taken up from the Mother-plant in 
fit ſeaſon, and planted in convenient order, will furniſh you 
with flowers according totheir kind 3 they are alfoincreaſed 
by laying down ſoma of the ſhoots or branches, covering that 
part you lay about a hand bredthdeep or there about,not co- 
vering the very top of the ſhoot, you may keep them down 
witha hooked or ſnagged ftick if they beſtiff;the young ſhoots 
of the fame years growth is beſt for the purpoſe, but if your 
Tree doth not yield, neither ſuckers nor ſhoots fit to lay, then 
you may cut your Tree pretty near the ground in caſe it 
be natural, and thenit willbe aptto ſend forth ſhoots for your 
purpoſe, and it may be ſuckerslikewiſe 3 but if you may not or 
will not cut your Tree down low, then you may only top his 
branches or head, by which means you may have ſhoots either 
to lay, or at leaſtto bud ; but in regard ſome ſorts of Roſes 
are not very apt to take root,being laid in an ordinary way (as 
the Musk Roſeforone, although it will ſometimes grow of ſhps 
or cuttings)therefore for ſuch it will be your beſt way to prick 
- or hackthat part youare to lay with your knife, or which is 
more ſure forſuch ſorts, to cut your ſhoot with a croſs-cut and 
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earth or any convenient thing to keep theflit open ; youarc 
to cut it at the bottom of a bud or joynt for there it is apteſt 
to take root, and then lay it down in the earth as aforeſaid, if 
you lay them in the Summer, they may be fit to take off and 
plant out the Winter tollowing,remembring to give your lay- 
er convenient moiſture in cale of drowth, you may lay both 
in winter or Spring likewite, and by the winter following they 
will be fit to cut off and plant as occalion ſerves, divers forts 
of Roſes are likewiſe increaſed of branches, {lips or cuttings 
without root, being ſet in convement places not too dry,from 
the fall of the leaf, to the end of Febrnary, but are to be kept 
moilt in caſe ofa dry Spring. 

Another way for the increafing of the (e- 
veral ſorts of Roſes, is by inoculating, which 7 wok nrng > _— 
may be beſt performed on ſuch forts as are before. ; 
molt luſty and free of ſhoot or growth, as 
the White or Damask, &c. after your buds are taken and ſhot 
pretty well, which will be the Spring or Summer following, 
ſometimes the ſame year they are budded, w® is in caſe of ear- 
ly budding of them, or pruning them much, or heading your 
ſtock too ſoon ; but it 1s beſt when they do not ſpring until 
the Spring following, unleſs you bud of the monthly Roſe 
very timely orearly, to have it flower in Anguſt and September, 
following, the which it will do being budded in April or 
May.,asI have often tryed, but as I ſaid, when your buds arepret- 
ty well ſhot out, you may it you will lay them to make them 
natural asafore is mentioned,by laying them down 1ntheearth, 
or by laying themin ſome pot of earth, &*c. by inoculating, 
you may have ſeveral varieties of Roſes grow upon one ſtan- 
dard or Tree, and that they may blow together, you are to 
bud the ſingle ſorts, or ſuch as blow at the ſame ſeaton to- 
| qr which will be a pretty ornament ina Garden 3 as 
or the order or manner of planting Roſes, it is ſomething 
different either according to their nature, or at leaſt according 
to the common practice of Gardeners, as the Musk-roſe 1s u- 


ſually planted by Houſe ſides, or walls, it being apt torun 
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high, as alſo by its warm ſcituation it continues the longer in 
its flowring, it being naturally a late flowring roſe, red Roſes 
are ſometimes planted one two or three Plants together on 
borders, among other ſmall ſtandards of Gooſeberries, Cor- 
ans, &c. but moſt commonly by themſclveson borders e1- 
ther in one two or three rows on a border, the Frankford, 
as alſo the White Roſe, becauſe apt to ſpread and run high, 
1s very fit to plant about Arbors, &*c. the double yellow roſe 
which bringeth the fewelt roſes to perfection of any ſort 
that I know of, doth beſt againſt a Wall, or Houſe-{ide 
rather, where it hath the advantage of an Evzs over 1t; for in 
ſuch a ſcituationT have obſerved itto bring moſt Roſcs to per- 
fection. The monthly roſe ſo call'd,becauſeof its plentiful bear- 
ing of Roſes for four or five, ſometimes ſ1x months together, 
waen it is not over much pincht with drowth ; the belt way 
1s to have of them in divers ſcituations, eſpecially where 
they may have warmth and moifture, and then you may have 
the pleaſure of thenynear the matter as I ſaid, but if you 
find them too luxurious, it will be your beft way to top ſome 
of the branches pretty forward if you'find they do not 
knit for Roſes, where rhey are in an indifferent 'or -midling 
temper as to the growing or thriving, there they flower 
moſt 3 generally all forts of Rofes are and may be planted 
in ſtandards on borders or otherwiſe, as every one likes 
beſt 5 Damask Rofes are planted after ſeveral faſhions, ſome- 
times in faſhion of a head, ſometimes in handſome ſtan- 
dards kept ſtaked up, fometimes by Pales-{1des, ſometimes 
amongſt other ſtandards of Goofe-berries and Currans, on 
borders, by Walk-fides, or otherwiſe ; but if you have reſpeCt 
to the comely and orderly growing of your roſes, you muſt 
keep themty'd up'every one toa ſtrait ftake, nor ſuffering a- 
bove one or two (tandards from a root,and keeping them clean 
from ſuccours, 'and cut-in handſome order {o foon'as they 
have done bearing,and again before Winter if occaſion ſerve; 
but where the profit oftheRofes ismore defired then the com- 
pleat order or handſomeneſs, there you may ſuffer two or 
three 
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threemain ſtandards froma root, only cutting the tops ofthem 
once a year,any time trom the timethey havedone beariag un- 
till February ; alſo you are to take up all ſuch ſuckers as run 
too extravagantly about,which you may Plantin other places 
as occaſion ſerves, only reſerving here and there one, asa ſup- 
ply in caſe any of your ſtandards grow old and do not bear ſo 
well or ſofairRoſes as formerly, the which you may cut away 
and maintain the young inits room, and ſo fave a new plant- 
ing ; butin caſe your Roſes be of any long ſtanding,and decay 
through the poverty of the ground, then youare to new dig 
your borders, and ſupply them with ſome very rotten dungor 
good earth, and-new cut luch roots as youmeet with in your 
digging, not fogetting to cut out all the dead and decayed, 
branches, maintaining only what is likely and thriving 3 this 
thorow digging -and renewing ought tobe done any tume-jn 
the: Winter, - until the end of February: take notice that da- 
mask roſes eſpecially . require a free and open-air, the want 
whereof 1s the - reaſon why they. bear no better in and very 
near Londor, only Province Roſes do very well, neither do 
Damask Roſes-bear veryawelt in cloſe grounds much over- 
hung-with (Frees, akhough-m-che-Country.z ;the ſeaſon for 
cutting your Rofesisasl faxd, ſoſoonas they have done bear- 
ing,-or any time to the end of February and of fome only in 
ſome of the twelve:days,and ſome only in Febryary,but who fo 
cuts in any of the other ſcafons ſhall noterr in itzthey that cut 
in February,do it that their Roſes may not be tooforward and 
aptto be ſpoiled byFroſt,burl believe there is more roſes ſpoil- 
ed by drowth then by Froſt, know alſo, that Roſes will ad- 
mit to be cut pretty near without any prejudice to their bear- 
ing, and they will bear pretty well where they are not cut at 
all, if any can abide their cumberſome and unhandlome grow- 
Ing. 

Now the means whereby Roſes dooften flower out of their 
natural ſeaſon (beiides that roſe which 4s call'd the monthly 
Roſe, which as [ ſaid before will be budding and bearing from 
thetime that other Roſes blow unrmil the Winter, it drowth or 
Very 
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verycold weather hinder not,to prevent which,ſom have uſed 
Glaſleson purpoſe to hang over the flowers when the weather 
grows very cold, whereby their Roſes have continued the 
longer in their flowering)one means 1 ſay 1sby topping or cut- 
-ting-your Roſe trees a little before they blow, or in the time 
« of their blowing 3 as alſo ſoon after they have done blowing, 
and ther ifitoo much drowth do not hinder,but rather warm 
and moiſt weather,you ſhall hardly fail of having Roſes about 
Michaetmas ſpring;but uſually the white-roſes of 2 or 3 ſortsdo 
{cldom miſs if much ſpringing or warm and moiſt weather hit 
*1nzthere'isa ſmall White-roſe call'd Roſe Pimpinela,orthe bur- 
net-leaved-roſe; w1s very frequentyin flowring twice a year, 
if as Ifaid the later fpring prove not too dry,alſo by late plant- 
ing if they be bearing plants they will flower the ſame year, 
but late; but rememberas I ſaid, they are furthered by moiſt 
weather ; 'alſo when' they arc.hindered in their natural ſeaſon 
by reaſon of drowth, then they will flower towards the 
declining of the year when ſpring weather hits 1n, alſo you 
may have Roſes flower late by inoculating very early , 
as I aid before, concerning the montbly-Roſe, but I have had 
other Roſes:do the like, 'beirig budded in April; I have 
ſometimes budded in March, but the bud was of the former 
years growth, and did blow pretty timely the ſame Summer, 
Indeed it was upon a monthly Roſe that ſtood very warm, 
ſo that the ſap did ſtir pretty well; theſeaſon for, planting of 
Roſesis any time from the fall oftheleafto the end of Februa- 
ry: .take notice, thatit is often very ſeaſonable toremove and 
Plant ſome ſorts of Roſes, even when ſome other are in their 
pride of flowring, as the monthly and musk-Roſes, and ſome 
others 3 therefore for ſuch it will be beſt to ſtay until 
it be more ſeaſonable to deal with them, but in caſe 
- you cannot, or will not wait fora better ſeaſon,-then your 
beſt way is to top them pretty near, and Plant them as ſpee- 
dily as you can, not ſuffering either wind or ſun to come to 
+ their roots, for you muſt know that a Tree taken up whilſt 
the ſap is ſtirring, will take more hurtin one hour then one 
| ſcaſonably 
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ſcaſonably taken up will in two or three days or more above 
ground 


Of Gooſe-berries. 


Oofe-berrys areencreaſed either by ſuckers ſpringing from 

the roots of the old,or by layers or moulding them up,or 
by branches or ſhoots cut off & let,they will grow likewiſe of 
the Seeds being ſown as ſoon as they be full ripe,the ſeeds are 
to be.taken out and waſhed or otherwiſe, but it is a needleſs 
practice being they are ſo apt to be encreaſed,otherwile the or- 
derot Plantingthem is as I ſaid of Roſes in ſtandards on borders 
at four or five foot diſtance, either more or leſs as every one 
liketh, either of themſelves, or mixed with other ſtandards 
of like growth, the ſackers are to be taken from the roots 
every Winter at leaſt, only reſerving one or two where 
occaſion requires,as a ſupply in caſe the Mother-plant grows 
old or decays either in bearing or goodneſs of fruit, it will 
be worth the while once a yearto trim them and cut out the 
dead or old. decaying branches, or other under and unpro- 
fitable ſhoots,by which means your fruit will be fairand good 
they are ſometimes planted in form of an hedge, but then you 
cannot expett either ſo much or ſo good fruit. The ſeaſon 
for- planting and increafing is from the fall of the leaf, to 
the riling of the ſap again, there is at leaſt ſeven or eight ſorts 


good. 
Of Currans. 


THat is ſaid of Gooſe-berries, may in every reſpect be 

ſaid and performed of Currans, only take notice that 

the White Curran doth bear more conſtant and better againſt 

a Wall or Pale, then in ſtandards, although they have but 

little Sun,yet the more the better both for earlineſs and good- 
neſs of taſte. 


of 
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Of Raſp-berries. 
Hey are planted. after the manner of Red-Roſes either 
two or three rows on a border, either in the Sun or 
ſhade; yet as I ſaid before;the;Sumrgives w mote pleaſant reliſh 
to any fruit then the ſhade, allo the better the ground, the 
firer and more plentiful will your fruit bes they are increaſ- 
ed of Suckers, which ſpring from the Elder Platits, chey uſu- 
ally bear the ſame year theyare:planted, if drowth ortoo late 
planting hinder not, the conltant order is,” that what bears 
this year, dies after bearing, and what ſprings new this year 
bearsthe next 3 as' for cutting of them, you need cut no 
more of them, than to-make them grow a little handſome, 
and it may bethe fruitwillbe the fairer,cutting too low, waſts 
fome fruit you' might have had, and your Plants never the 
worfe, if yon loveto be neat, you may cut or break out all 
the dead ſtalks from among the living z the dead of the win- 
teris beſtto do it in, the ſeaſon for planting «x the fame with 
Gooſe-berries and Carrans. | | 


Of Filbirds, and Barberries or | Pipriges. 


Set them together becauſe their mcreafe, order of planting 
| and Husbandry is a like, they are mcreaſed-of fuckers, 
which they do bring forth in great plenty, the which ſhould 
be diligently taken every Winter at leaſt, havinga care not to 
periſh the old root, only leaving two or three principal ſtan- 
dards for bearing, the order of planting 1s in ſtrait ranges a- 
TEE bout four or five foot aſunder or more, 
ſed by ſeving of the and ſometimes thicker, either on the out- 
Nuts, as we do Wal- fides of Orchards or otherwiſe, they are 
My ſometimes planted of ſhort ſets, ſometimes 
of a taller ſtature as every oneliketh, or can procure, and as 
the old Trees decay, you are to nurfe up one or two young 
ones from a root to ſupply in the place of the 01d, and fo fave 
anew 
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a new planting, the red Filtberds are accounted the beſt, the 
ſeaſon is fromthe fall of the leaf, to the end of February, but 
generally the head of the ſeaſon is beſt and fſureſt, ſti]l re- 
member that in all planting of Trees or ſhrubs, the roots are 
to be topt or pruned, and the head likewiſeas need requireth 
little or much. 


Figs. 

AT increaſed by cuttings or branches, alſo by ſuckers or 

by layers, they are to be planted againſt a houſe or 
wall, @&c. where they may have ſome convenient Sun to ri- 
pen them, the ſeaſon isthe ſame with the fore-mentioned ſorts 
of fruit, there is three very good ſorts, they are to be tack'd 
_=_ a wall as Peaches, &c. but prune nomore then needs 
mu 


Walnuts. 

" are only increaſed by ſetting of the Nuts, the which 
are to be ſet any timein the Winter, but the fureſt and 

beſt way is to keep your nuts in ſome mould in ſome conve- 
nient place, not too dry,;and then ſometime in February, by 
which time they begin to ſpire for root, you are toſet themin 
ſome good ground not too hot and dry ; ſet them about 
half a foot alunder or thereabout,and after a year or 2 growth 
you may take them up and cut the top or down-right root, 
and plant them in ſome thinner order, where they may grow 
until they be of ſufficient growth or ſtature to be planted where 
they may continue to bear fruit, ſome in ſetting the nuts, 
and alſo in Planting of young Trees, uſe to put a Tile or 
ſome ſuch thing 10 prevent its top or down-right root 3 the 
truth is, that although the top root be cut, yet many of them 
will gather thelike root again, therefore it will be your beſt 
way only to top the ends of each root a little, and to ſpread 
them what you can in breadth,and as ſhallow as you may con- 
veniently, for it is the top root, and the want of ſufficient 
ſhallow ſpreading root that is the cauſe why they are ſo long 

I 


before 
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before they bear fruit, there are divers fortsof Wallnuts, but 
thoſe that are largeſt and thineſt ſhelld- are beſt; after 
they are of convenient growth, they may be inoculated as 
wellas other frujt, the which will occaſion your Trees to bear 
fruit ſomething the ſooner 3 the ſeaſon to plant them is the 
ſame with other Fruit-trees, 


Cheſauts 


"Heir increaſe and Husbandry is the ſame with! Wallnuts, 

if any oddsbe, the Cheſhuts are a little the tenderer ; 

Thave ſet of the nuts in earch, and they have 'grown very 

well, butif kept in earth as I ſaid of -Wallauts, it 15 the beſt 

way. 

There is another ſort more choice or rare, call'd the Horſe- 

Cheſnut, and is increaſed as theordinary fort, both of nuts 
and by laying. 


YUTHCES. 


A Reincreafed/bath of Suckers, layers, or. branches, and 
they may be Grafted & Inoculated as otherfruit, although 
but ſeldom. pradtiſed, :but will come to bear the fooner, for 
they, are generally very bad bearing fruit in moſt places, but 
for the molt; partthey bear beft where they have a moiſt . ſei- 
tuation, as near a-Gnk, &c. there are divers ſorts. - '-: 


eMulberries, 


A Rechiefly increaſed by laying-armaouldingupconvenient 
{ Abranches,fOmetimes they wth grow being fer af; branches 
orflips ; alſo they will grow of the ſeed, when the: berries are 
ripezthey are to bebrutſed in your hands andya(hb'd, Br being 
dryed;you are tofow them cither-on;beds made very: | 

covered aboutan-inch thick with fine mould; or yau inay ſow 
theman Potsor boxes.in ſome temperate fcituation,and after a 
year, 
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year,or rather twoyears growth,yourmay take themup,prune 
their roots, and plant them in ſome thinner order ;- they are 
to be ſown 1n September, at which time they are full ripe ; the 
feaſon for planting them 1s the ſame with other Trees that 
ſhe&their leaves. 


Cornelion *Plumb or Cherr 'Y. 


If increaſed by laying, ſometimes they will grow of {lips or 
branches, alſo ofthe ſtones, but they will ſometimes lie two 
years before they ſpring out of the ground. 


eMedlar Trees. 


Re increaſed only by grafting,either on the Pear-ſtock, 
'F- whichis beſt, or on Quince-ſtocks z af& on the white 
buſh or Hawthorn, itis not worth the while to ſow the Seeds 
or Kernels. - 
Service-trees are plentiful in divers Woods. 


The Line or Linden Tree, with which I will conclude. 


F increaſed chiefly by laying downthe branches, and ſome- 
'rimes by ſetting the flips or' branches; they will grow of 
the ſeed ſown abbut'the-month of September, I have ſcen pret- 

ſtore under fotnt Trees, that came up of ſeed falling from 
the tree, if you can get fome ſeed, which indeed is not very 
plentiful,you may ſow it after the manner as Mulberry -ſfeed 1s 
to be, to which ditection refer you. 


The Names of ſeveral Trees fit to plant by out-Walk ſides or 
otherwiſe. 


Alnuts. 
Cheſuts. 
Service-trees. 
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Black or Honey Cherries. 

Line-tree. 

SIccamores. 

Birch-trees. 

Elm-tres. 

Cherry-trees. 

Mulberries. 

Aſh-trees. 

Horn beam. 

Beach, 

—_ > that bear hard lafting fruit, 

Oak-trees. 

The Abeal-tree, if the ground be moiſt. 

White Poplar and willow, if near water. 

| There are ſeveral other ſorts of Trees that are fit for the a- 

forefaid purpoſe 3 as Fir-tree, wild Pine-trees, ec. but let 
the mentioning of theſe ſuffice at preſent. 


l——— — —— 


Here follows a Catalogue of divers ſorts of Fruit, which I had of 
my very Loving friend Captain Garrle, dwelling at the great 
Nenrſery between Spittle-fields and White-Chappel,, a very e- 
minent and Ingenious N nrſery-man, who can furniſh any 
that deſireth, with any of t args here after mentioned ; as 
alſs with divers other rare and. choice Plants. 


Luke-wards, 
The names of divers ſorts of | Black Orleance. 
Cherries. | Heartlip. 
| Curan or Bleeding heart.. 

'I'Y May. ' | Great Black-hearrt. 

Early Flanders. Red heart. | 
Duke. White heart.. 
Flanders, - Spaniſh-white. 


Carnation. 


Carnation. 

Great bearing, or great Murs» 

ry. 

Agriote, or Murello. 

Tradeskants. 

Spaniſh or Black flanders. 

FlandersCluſter, 

Prince Royal or Great flan- 

ders. 

Double-bloſſom of two ſorts. 

Engliſh Ciliegiberrylin, as 
big as an indifferent Ap- 
ple. | 

Portingale. 

Cornelion. 

Amber. 

Moroccow, or Moreſcow.. 


The Names of divers ſorts of 
Plums. 7 oy | 


Irabilons, Red and | 


white. 
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Turky. 
Amber. 
Pruneola. 


| White and black. 


Datered and white: 
Bona Magna: 

Or Spaniſh Plum. 
Imperial. 

Verdocha. 

Irion. 
Green-Ofterly. 

Orin 

Marble plum. 
Pear-plums. 


| Black. 


White. 


| Peſcod: two or three ſorts. 


Bullin. 

Damaſcens two. ov three: 
ſorts. 

Queen-Mother. 

Cofferers. 


1 Prune-damſon; 


Primordians. | Padrigon, or Damaskens. 
The Amber. 124 Demie;. 

Red. ' | Kings. 

Blew. | Queens 

Moroccow. Chriſtian. ornutmeg,. 
Violet. White-bully's. 

Fardigon. Damſon. 

Black and White. 

Matchleſs, The names of ſeveral ſorts of” 
Muſflel. Apricocks. 
Black. 

White. | 'T3 Alger, or civet.. 
Red, | Maſculine. 


Oringe- 
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62 
Oringe. 
Roman. 


Ordinary. 
Thegreat Turky.. 


The names of divers Gin of \ isredatthe'ftone.:! 
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| = Bellows or bellis. 


 Musk . Viplet,.. or - Violet 
Muſcate. 
Princes. + 


| Superintendent, it: parts and 


eForins. \ if, Bell- cheveris.. 3: TH26 7 CTA 
' Rumbullion, © 
Awny. -. 1 Smirna. 
Painted. | Peach: Peecant: excellent. 
Murry. NO-29r9 Bepgi't [113919 11) CANIH:! 
Roman-red. m1 ii 4 WH — ny ih 
Baſtard-red. "Ts ; Bloody-monſier. 
Scarlet. -11! Black peach. 
Ruſflet. < {Grand-Carnation. ICIS 
Green two ſorts.  {!}:Portin ale. | 2-4M7. 
Yellow-comeb clean from the: \Golding|-" * 
ſtone; Roman. 
Garles NeQofin.” (7. Slang") Q 
White Nettorin. —_—.. 'Hollmans. agate 
| 212) Virona. | 
The Names of divers hrs = Coleraine anole; þ 
Peaches © - rundel. SFr AN 
nemo 1G alecotone. (LPG 
Urmeg both White and roy. 220'H/, 2161] 
Ny uble-bloſſom. ; 
> Sigg - | Ifland-Man. 
Marellow&g{7:: of if. aeens. 250066 L 
Purple. > (IRLUUDU ( Grand- Duke. 3H] \ 
Modeina. oo HOLT Brignal. DOI TS 1 
Orleance. ile 
Savoy. | The Names of Ss Sor orts "of 
Navarr. ; J | Grapes, 
Magdalen. \ 
Alburge.” 0 10 Avg 3 0 Rleance, 
Newington. -; {| Allegant 
7 White 


White-Muſcadine 
Red-Mauſcadine. 
Parſly-leav'd. 

Black Curan-grape without 
ſtones. 

White Curan-grape. 

Blew Frontignate, or Mul- 
cate. 

White Frontignate, or Muſ- 
cate. 

Rayſon-grape. 

Great-burlate. 


F 195. 


Lew-ſpaniſh. 
Great-blew. 
White. 
Fig of Marcelkes. 
The little yellow.. 
The tawny fig. 


\FS 
EE 
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Roman. 
Carhle. 

Italian. 

French. 

| Winter-laſting. 
Summer pippun. 
Black Pippin. 
Renets. 
Golding. 
Lincolnſhire. 
Ruſler. - 


| Kentiſh-ren. 
( | Ruſſerings 


[ 


| 


| 


' 


Apples. . 


[ppins. LarOINg 
Great-golding. 
Small golding.or baylagd, 
Kentiſh, ; 

Kirten. 

Ruſlet. 

Green. 

White Preſerving Bellebone: 
Holland or Dutch. 

Musk. 

Carmel, 


— 


* 
r 
# 4 . 


Gonldings. 
Ty 

Pear. 

Red-ruſlet. 
Harm-ruſflet. 
Harvie. 
Royal-pearmain. 
Wicker, .. +. - 
Sumnier-pearmain, 


Royal Argo, 


| 


«| 


—_ 


Queenings. ' 
White. 


Red. 


'| Baſtard. 


 Genetings. 
Marget-apple. 
Famguſtion, 
Pome-water. 
Marygold-ſtoken, 
Winter-ſtoken. 

| Sage-apple. 


oo 
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Roſe-apple 
Flower of Kent. 
Winter braudin. | 
Davy-apple. Davy-gentHEe. 
Old-wife. Gaunt-apple. 
French bovilhon. 
Kentiſh codling. 
Henretta-Marya. 
Kitchen-apple. 
Gilly-flower. 
Powel-apple. 
Pigs ſnout. 
Rich-pomorom. 
White-Coſftard. Gray. 
Red Coſtard. 
Black-apple. 
Pome-paris. 
Rybon. 
Hubard. 
Violet. 1 
Sir Michael Stanups-apple. 
Pome-ray. 
Cotton-apple. 
no r. 

bit. | 
Mrs. Clents-apple. 4 
Boulton greening. 
Dutch Cap-apple. | 
John-apple. 


Oringe-apple. 
Lordin. 


Cider-apple. © 
Elliot apple. 

Genet-moyle. 
Red-ſtreak. I 
Red-reed-ſtreek, 


The names of divers ſorts of 
ears, 
Rimatin, or -Primitive 


pear. 
Early-Chiſcll, 
Brunſwick, 
Carval. 
Geneting-pear. 


' Green-chulell. 


Marget. 


Pear-twice. 
Sand-pear. 


| Oken ury,or Green-windſor. 


Winſor. 
Sliper. 
Ruſſet-katherine. 


{ Yellow-katherine. 
| King-Katherine. 
. 1 Winter-katherine. 


Burgamots. 


| The Oringe. 


Summer. 
Winter: 


'| Hamdens. 


Burgamot-debuga. 
Soveraign Pear. 
Summer-boncretien. 
Winter-boncretien. 
Yellow-boncretien. 
Winter-Windſor. 
Bura-de-roy. 
Great-bura. 
Gray-bura. 
Double-headed. 
Dionere. 
Double-bloſſom, 
Matre- 


Mater-John. 
Lewis. 
Biſhops-Cenſer. 
Pound-Pear. 
Cheſter. 
Winter-musk. 
Portingale. 
Diego. 
Doves. - 
Malbone. 
Colvale. 
Greenfield. 
Winter-greenheld. 
Slipper-pear. 
Norwich. 
Pigs-tale. 
Coker. 
Kings-pear. 
Queens-pear. 
Liquor-bit. 
Grifford. 
White-robert. 
Swallow-pear. 
Roſalent. 
Ladies-buttock. 
Sugar. 
None-ſuch. 
Emperors. 
Painted-pear. 
French-Wardens. 
Spaniſh-wardens, 
Engliſh-warden. 
Great-red-warden. 


Parkinſons-warden. 


Winter-mugsk. 
Sweet-william. 
Violet. 
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Lordin. 
Biſhops-tongues. 
Ruſlet-poperin. 
Green-poperin. 
Great-poperin. 
| Black. pear of Worceſter. 
Sherbone-pear. 
Cornie-pear. 
| Mrs. Clints pear. 
Colleraſhaw. 
Amadat. 
Deadman-pear. 
| Mullibuſh-pear. 
Digby. 
Mompelier, a great Winter- 
r. 


@——_— 


Bareland. 
Burning -pear. 
Gilly-flower. 
| Lyſumber. 
Longevel. 
Garrets. 


4 Winter-haſting. 


Half-ſpaun. 
Bell. 


Purgin. 

: Bell- bone, 
Quince. 
Mounſfier John. 
Roths-pear. 


| | Pettworth. 


| | Quinces. 


| Apple-portingale. 
Pear-portingale. 
Barbury. 
Engliſh, 


K Of 
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Of the Ordering of the 


KIT CHINGARDEN. 


Ee . 


CC — — __________— ———C_ —_  ————— 


And firſt of the Sowing of Peaſe. 


Ake notice that the earlieſt ſorts are for the moſt 
part as hardy, if not more hardy, than the moſt 
ordinary Fiefd-Peaſe ; they are ſown after the 
manner of Field-Peaſe, or, which is moſt ſtable 

to our purpoſe, having only a deſign of laying down rules or 
dire&ions proper to Gardening 3 you are to dig your ground 
or if it be much , and lye convenient, you may plough it very 
well and harrow it,and then you may,as ſome do, with a kind 
of a plough called a drill (as I think) and one horſe to draw 
it, make ſeveral Trenches or gutters about a foot arid a half 
aſunder,or leſs if the ground be not very rich,and about three 
inches deep, in howhich you tnay ſow your Peaſe, coverin 
them with a rake. Togo a quart of ordifary white-P 
may ſow about a pole of ground, or if you ſow Peaſein ſome 
fmall quantity, as 1n a private Garden, it will be your beſt 
and handſomeſt way to range a line or two,and with the corner 
of a Howe to make your- trays or gutters aboyt ſach a dif- 
ſtance as aforcſaid:the reafon of thisorderis that you may the 


bet- 
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better go between them to gather your Peaſe without tread- 
ing on them, alſo you may, obſerving this order, go between 
and cut upthe weeds, and mould up your Peaſe with a Howe 
as occaſion ſerves 3 you are to be careful that you cover 
your Peaſe very well, and avoid ſcattering of any beſides,leſt 
It occaſion the mice to ſearch further, and meet with your 
Peaſe 3 know alſo that you are toſow your Peaſe ſomething 
thicker, when they are to undergo the hazards of a Winter, 
then you need when you ſow themin the ſpring. After the ſame 
faſhion you are to ſow Rouncefal Peaſe, but a great deal thin- 
ner,and the ſpaces wider,becauſe they grow a great deal lar- 
ger, eſpecially the great Maple ; alſo they muſt be well ſtuck 
with ſticks of a good length, eſpecially if the ground be very 
good, or that they grow under or near high Trees or hedges, 
which will cauſe them to run upthe higher, two rows of (ticks 
may ſerve for three rows of Peaſe, incline the heads of your 
ſticks inward towards one another, that you maythe better 
paſs amongſt them,if they be not ſtuck well they will not bear 
fo well, and will be apt to rot,eſpecially if the weather ſhould 
prove very moiſt when they are well grown,and indeed other 
ſorts of Peaſe,if fown on very rich ground, or in cloſe places 
amongſt Trees, ought to be ſtuckxtake notice that indifferent 
thin ſowingand good [ticking are very neceflary meansto have 
good Crops of Peaſe, in ſuch ſcituations, ſome obſerve in ſmall 
Garden-ground,toſet the Rouncefal Peaſe about three or four 
inches aſunder, making three rows on a yard wide bed, and 
ſtick them well,and if you ſetor ſow your peaſe ſomething too 
thick, then you may (when the danger of miſcarriage by hard 
weather,$:c. be paſt) take up what you think will be too ma- 
ny to ſtand in that place, and ſet them in ſome other, and 
they will doas well as thoſe that remainunremoved,only water 
them at their firſt planting 3 take notice that thoſe Peaſe you 
ſow very early, require a pretty warm ſcituation, and rather 
dry than moiſt, alſo forget not after they are about three or four 
inches high, to dab up the mold a little to your Peaſe on cach 
{ide of them with a Howe, cutting up the weeds likewiſe, it 

K 2 any 
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any be amongſt them. Know alſo that it is not convenient to 

þeſtow either dung or ſoyl on your Peaſe ground, except it 
be very poor, not only in reſpe& of your Peaſe, which will 
ripen ſooneſt on an indifferent midling ground, but in 
regard of the Crop of turnips which you may have after your 
Peaſe are ripe and gone, which are beſt and ſweeteſt when 
they grow on aground not very rich or forc't with dung. 
The ſeaſon to ſow your Peaſe is about AlhaVortide, eirher 
a little before or a little after for the forwardeſt, And like- 
wiſe from February until the end of Aprill, ſometimes 1n 
eM:y, if of a very quick kind, as Hot-ſpurs or the like, 
the which ſorts being ſown in the ſpring on an indifferent 
ground, I mean not too rich, nor very poor, may bring 
. Peaſcods fit to gather in eight or nine weeks, 1f excels of 
wet hinder not , or the ground is notof a cold or wet 
nature. 

Beans are to be ſet about a foot or ſumewhat more a- 
ſunder every.way, eſpecially ifthe ground be rich, or much 
over-ſhadowed with trees or high hedges, or they may be 
fown or ſet in the form as Peafe in trayles or gutters, allow- 
ing about a foot and a half between each row, and ſetting 
your beans about half a foot aſunder , be carefull to cover 
them well, leſt the Mice diſappoint you of part of your crop; 
be carefull to keep your ground clean from weeds amongtt 
your Beans with a mand | ſharp Howe, as oft as occaſion 
requires. Some top their Beans whilſt they are very young 
as about half a foot high, the which may occaſion them 
to branch the better,and ſo yeild the more profit ; but where 
this good husbandry is uſed your Beans muſt not be ſet too 
thick or near together. - Others do not top their Beans unti! 
they be about two foot high or more, to the end their beans. 
may ripen the better together, that ſo they may have 
their crop off in good time, that they may ſow their ground 
with FTurnips, others ſo ſoon as they have the clictcſt of 
their crop off, do cut their bean-ſtalks within a little of the 


ground,whichoften occaſions a new crop fromthe ſame beans. 
The 
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The ſeaſon for ſetting Beans is from Albhalontide to the end of 
eMay, but moſt commonly in February and eMarch in private 
gardens, there is but few ſets in December and January, ex= 
cept the weather be very mild. 


Of the ſowing of Parſnips and Carrots, &*c. 


[rſt, you are to take care that your ground be compe- 
tently rich or hearty for the purpoſe, ifnot tobeſtow ſome 
dung or ſoil thereon, that ſo you may not dig and ſow to no 
purpoſe ; if your ground be of a (tiff or Cloungy- nature, it 
will be your beſt way to trench it at leaſt a ſpit, a paring anda 
ſhovelling ; fo likewiſe if it be weedy and fowre,and in your 
trenching to lay your groundin ridges,it will mellow & ſweet- 
en the better. The order ormanner is, firſtto make a trench 
(where you are to begin to dig Jabout two foot wideor more, 
and of what length you think fit, and fo to obſerve a con- 
{tant order both for breadth and depth, and then where the 
next trench is to be, figſt pare in the weeds or upper part of 
the ground only the breadth your trench is tgbe,& fling it into 
the bottomof your firſt trench,and thendig and turn your ſpits, 
filling up your former trench, and after ſhovel up the crums 
and lay themon the top,and ſocontinue a conſtant order until 
you have trench'd what you will z if you (ce cauſe, and your 
ground will bear it, you may dig'your ground two ſpit deep, 
and thenin the ſpring, when you are to ſow your ground, 
you are to level it, digging it about half a ſpit deep or leſs, 
rather than turn up any weeds, &c. Some do only dig thcir 
ground in the winter but ſingle ſpit, and then when they (tir 
it in the ſpring to ſow, they arc apt to turn the weeds or top 
of their ground up again, which cauſeth the weeds to multi- 
ply and ſpring up before their Crop;butif your ground be mel- 
low and for ordinary uſes,you may only parc the weeds clean, 
and fo let itreſtuntil the ſpring, and thendig it when you are 
to ſow it, only if need require you may ſpread your dung on 
it, 
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it, and let it lye all the winter 3 but they that have much 
ground'to'digand ſow, find a great conveniencein trenching 
and making as much ground ready againſt the ſpring as may 
be, beſides the benefit of mellowing and ſweetning it. A- 
nother thing would have you take notice of, and that is 
that you do not ſow one ſort of Crop too often upon one 
and the fame piece of ground, but ſow it with changeable 
Crops, eſpecially Parſnips' and Carrots, the which being 
ſown too often without change, will be apt to canker, rot, 
or be very aptto- be worm-eaten, although the ground be 
maintained very rich. I do-not' ſpeak this of the great-gar- 
den grounds tm or-near Londoy, where their grounds are in 
a manner made new and freſh once im two or three years, 
by dung and ſoyl and good trenching 3 fothat their ground 
1s as1t were new and freſh for: one and the ſame kind of 
Crops every year. Again, if the ground be Green-ſwoard 
ground: your care muſt be to take but thin ſpits, and cut 
or break it well,cſpecially if you intend it for roots the ſame 
year, or you may obſerve a kindof Trenching, by paring 
the- ſwoard into the trench, and fo dpging your ground in 
order with thm ſpits, if it be of aſtiff nature, it will be 
your beſt 'way to let it have the benefit of the Winter Froſt 
to mellow or {weeten it, and it will likewiſe work the better 
when you come'to fow it 3 you are toconfider of what na- 
ture and temper ground is, for there are ſome'ſorts that are 
of a kind of {tiff or Cloungy nature, and will not fall 
ſmooth and handſome under the rake, except it hath lain 
three or four days after the digging, for ſuch ground you 
muſt defer your ſowing until you find your ground will 
rake. And fo'on the contrary, ſome grounds will bake and 
lie ruff if they be not ſown quickly after it is digged;but in al! 
grounds it is beſt tq ſow, rather in a dry time then ina moiſt, 
ifit beraked ortrod in a wet time, they will be apt to bake 
or bind, ſo as your ſeed cannot get out of the ground : the 
manner of ſowing your Parſnips, Carrots or Onions is, ha- 
ving prepared your ground, you are 1f it be to be ſown in 
great 
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ofeat quarters, and not trod into beds, firſt with a howe, or 
any other convenient thing,to mark or trace 1t out into ſeve- 
ral ſlips or ſpaces, of ſuch a bredth as you think fit for your 
ſowing, whether brand caſt or otherwiſe, your traces is a 
rule to you that you may ſow your. ground in order and 
miſs none, neither ſaw .any twice, which 1s apt to be 
done whenone ſows by gueſs.Sow your ſeed as equal as you 
can, but be careful you do not ſow too thick, but yet bet- 
ter a little too thick than too thin, for you may help too 
thick when you cannot add where any is wanting : and 
then you are to rake itonly ſoasto.coveryour ſeed;the which 
twice ina place may be ſufficient, that is, once from you, and 
lightly back again in the ſamo placez butif you do beſtow 
more raking; you are to do it ſo: lightly as not to' uncover 
your Seed again, but if your ground be-ſandy; or other ve- 
ry light ground; -itwill not be your worſt way to tread it all 
over, leaving a very little diſtance between every footing, 
and by fo doing; you may both cover your ſeed better, and 
make your work the handfomer,: they. that ſowa great deal 
may inthe ſtead of raking tr by: hand, /' barrow. in their feed, 
but if you love to [te your work lie very kevet-and ſmooth, 
be careful to level well before you ſow, left by endea- 
vouring to bring that to- paſs afterwards, you rake your ſeeds 
11 heaps. You ate m-cale your ground be-ot a Clangy or 
ſtiffnature, tobteak rhe clods with-more labour and diligence, 
leſtif it lye ovet ruff, you'bury your ſeed; or be moretroub- 
led to rake your ground when it is ſown, they that have but 
a little to ſow, and it be-of ſach a nature as it will not rake, 
they muſt cover their Seed by fpirling it m with a ſpade'; it 
1s likewiſe a ſure and good way to ſpittle in feed where the 
ground is very light and apt to fall fmooth, for by ſpitling 
you may be ſure tocover your feed well, and thereby fave a 
week or a fortnights growth, in caſea dry ſeaſon ſhould hap- 
pen upon the ſowing of-your' ſeed; You may mix a little 
Lertice-ſced with your Parfiip or Carrot-ſeed, take heed you 


do not put in too much leſt you do ſpoil your Rootsfer they 
will 
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will 'hinder very much if over 'many 3 or you may put a 
few carrot-ſced amongſt your Parſnips, and fo on the 
contrary. Alſo if your ground be very rich, you may 
ſprinkle a few radiſh-ſeed amongſt your Roots. 

>"; The ſeafon for ſowing your Parſnips is either in February 
'or March; for it is | very. hardy ſeed, 'but yet would not be 
ſown later then /Harch, tor it doth lye a'pretty. while in 
the ground befoce it ſpring : I have known ſome ſow Parſ- 
nips in the beginning of November, and ſometimes in OFo- 
ber, and do very well 5: but from February to mid-eHarch, 
Is a-very ſure and good:featon. -: '+ { + -- - 

Carrots may be ſown from February to the end of April, 
but if you begin in Febrxary, the ground ought not to be 
of a cold or wet conſtitution, the middle of: Afarch is a ve- 
ry ſareand good ſeafon. The next thing to be conſidered is 
that after your Roots.arecomeup about tyoor three inches 
above ground, defer not to weed them, if ſooner the bet- 
ter; for if they ſhould -be much over-grown and (tanted for 
wantof timely weeding or fizing, they will neyer amount 
to that -profit or:goodnels which! otherwiſe they might have 
done by timely and good Husbandry,within a ſhort time af- 
, ter they are weeded, before they ſmother one another you 
are to ſize them, by placking up, or which is better, by 

the uſe of a ſharp howe to cut up, leaving none nearer 
then a-good ſpan aſunder or-thereabout,, and by perfor- 
ming this Husbandry pretty timely, both: your labour will 
belefs, and your profit more z if your. ground be very rich, 
you are toigive the more diſtance, becauſethe topsor blades 
will-be fo rank that they will much hinder one another in 
thriving in the roots. on bon 214 
Onions may be ſown either in February, March or April, 
for to dry,to be ſpent allthe Winter after, but to uſe green 
in Sallets,$c. you may ſaw from April to the end of doguf 
Let thembe timely weeded, and likewiſe{ized, by pulling 
them up wherethey grow too thick;that they may be abour 
three fingers or near a hand breadth afunder if you defire to 
1 | have 
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have your Onions great, which = will be, if the ground be 
good, and timely thinned as aforelaid. You may iow a few 
Leek-ſeeds among(t them if you delire to have them great; and 
then if you defire roimprove them further,you may take them 
up, and lay them pretty deep, and according to their depth, 
they will white and grow larger if the ground be Rich ; you 
may lay them when your Onions are ripe or ſomewhat atter, 
you may if you will ſcatter a few Parſnip, Carrot, or Radiſh 
ſeeds amongſt your Onions; they will be great,and a few will 
do no hurt or hinderance to your Onions. You may obſerve 
the ſame order for ſowing Oaions, as of other Roots, either 
on Beds or larger pieces ot ground, either ſpitled in, or trod 
and raked. 


—_————_ 
— — 
at - 


Of Turneps and their Ordering. 


—  — 


Hey are uſually ſown on the ſame ground where for- 
ward Peaſe or Beans grew, they ſpend ſweeteſt being 
ſown onaan indifferent midling ground, for being ſown either 
too early, or on ground very rich, they ſpend either {trong or 
bitter, and many of them are apt to rot; they prove very 
good, being ſown ona fallow intended for Barley, . The beſt 
Seaſons to ſow them in, is from the beginning or middle of 
June, to the middle of Jaly, it is not very ſure to ſow later ; 
they are likewiſe ſown 1n March, April, and May, for forward 
ſpending ; but as they are oft ſubje&t to miſcarry, being ſown 
Ge early, ſo on the other hand they ſeldom ſpend very well, or 
if they do, they laſt good bur alittle while; it is a uſual thing 
to ſow twice or thrice ſome years before they take, by reaſon 
of a ſmall bug called the Garden-flea, and there is no remedy 
but patience and ſowing again. The order of ſowing is, if you 
plough your ground for them, you are to harrow it once in 
a place before you ſow, and then harrow it once or twice ina 
place, asneed requires, to make it lye fine and ſmooth ; it will 
be the eaſier and better to Howe when the Turneps come up. 


They are ſowa either brand-caft or otherwiſe; the quanticy 
"Mi 
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of ſeed-which may ſerve an Acre of ground, is a pound and 
an half, but with maſt three. pound is fown upon an Acre. 
They are tv be ſized as other roots, rather wider aſunder than 
leſs, about eight or nine inches 15 a good convenient ſcantling ; 
it is the ſeaſon of the year or the difference of ground, 
which makes the difference either in goodneſs or badneſs of 
Turneps for as I faid, the too early fowing cauſeth them to 
ſpend ttrong or fticky, ſo hkewiſe their being fown in ground 
too rich, will make them ſpend very ſtrong, and many, both 
too early ſown, and on too rich a ground, will cauſe many 
of them to run down like Rapes, whereas the ſame ſort of ſeed 
ſown ſeaſonably on an indifferent midling ground, they will 
both ſpend {weet, and keep to their kind as to the ſhape ; 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Furneps, and all good, but the red 
fided is generally- moſt; accounted, for the Secret and beſt 
to {ow early,but the yellow Turnep ſpends dryeſt and firmeſt; 
the long is the molt watry, but a goad ſweet root ; there are 


other good forts, but let this be ſufficient for rhe ordering of 
Turneps, Cc. 


——_— 
= 


Of Radiſhes and their Ordering. 


Hoſodclireth to have Radiſhes good and betimes,muſt 

make his ground very good, ocherwiſe they” will be 
worm-eaten,and run upto feed,and never be fit to eat. The or- 
der of preparing the ground 1sas followeth ; firſt, if you defire 
to begin very timely, as in Jawuary and beginning of Febrwary, 
you are to make choice of a warm ſcituated place, and then 
to provide a pretty quantity of green or new Stable dung and 
litter together,according to the quantity of ground you intend 
to ſow ; tor itit be tor the ule of a private Family, a little bed 
at a time will be ſufficient, for they that defire ro have them 
all the Spring and Summer, muſt be ſowing every fortnight 
according to their ſpending: Being provided as aforeſaid, you 
are tQ trench in your dung in ſome pretty quantity, and in 
| ſuch 
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ſuch order, that the dung of one -rrench may touch the dung 
of the next, that your ground may be. husbanded every where 
alike ; as for the-depth, you may ule your diſcretion, aid as 
your ground will bear, tor it your dung be covered but halt 
a foot thick with mold, it may be ſufficient for the purpoſe; 
but if you will not be at the coſt of trenching, good digging 
' may ſerve, laying your ground in good order, and breaking 
the clods as occaſion requires ; and it you cannot get new 
{table dung, which is beſt for this purpoſe, then any old 
{traw, or old caſt hay, or any other dung you can get, yet the 
lighteſt is beſt for trenching, and the rotteneſt to dig in an or- 
dinary way, but if your ground be not very gcod at preſent 
for your purpoſe, your beſt and ſureſt way is, after you have 
rrenched or digged it, to ſcatter ſome very rotten dung con- 
verted to mould, or the bottom'of a Weod-ſ{tack, or ſora 
Lime-rubbiſh of old walls, well cleanſed from Bricks,or the like, 
whereby your ground will be ft for the aforeſaid purpoſe, or 
any the like ; your ground being made ready 2s atorcſaid, and 
the ſeaſon come, you are to ſow your ſeed pretty thick, either 
on beds or larger quarters, if on beds or borders, your beſt way 
is to ſpittle it in, turning your hand in the working,fo as to co- 
ver your ſeed, and then to ſmooth it over either with a rake, 
or the back of your Spade, but if you ſow greater quantities, 
then you are, as I formerly ſaid of Carrots, to tread in your 
ſeed, and then lightly to rake tt over, be careful ro ſow and 
tread your ground in a dry day leſt it bind. 

When your Radtſhes are come up, and the danger of miſcar- 
riage by hard weather and the birds be paſt, you are tc cull or 
thin them, that they may ſtand about three fingers breadth 
aſunder, or thereabout, which may be ſufficient for the more 
forwardeſt fowings ; but for the more later ſowings, they 
muſt have more diſtance, becauſe the tops or leaves will grow 
more rank and large, and will cauſe them to neck for ſeed 
before they are come to any convenient ſize for uſe; ſo like- 
wile if your later ſowings are near hedges, or the like, they 
will be apt to run up and neck before they are good for any 
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thing, therefore let them have the more diſtance given them. 
Take notice that the more early ſowings do commonly 
take better thanthe midling, I mean, of March or April; and 
becauſe then the Sun begins to have ſome power, and the 
ground ts apt to be dryer ; but the chief reaſon is, then the 
Garden-fly is very brief, which will deſtroy or ſtunt them 
without otten watering, and ſo more and more till May be paſt 
Except the weather prevent ; but in caſe of dry weather, you 
mult ply your Radiſhes with water, and in ſodoing your Ra- 
diſhes will get ſtrength, and be out of the danger of the fly 
quickly ; alſo your care muſt be to keep the Chaihnches from 
your Radiſhes, chiefly at the firſt {pringing out of the ground, 
tor they will pull them up, and eat only the two firſt leaves 
that peep, whereby you may quickly loſe your crop of Radiſh- 
es ; for prevention you are to ſhoot ſome of thoſe kind of Birds, 
and pull them, and ſcatter their heads and Feathers all about 
where you ſow your Seed, and ſo long as they keep freſh, thoſe 
Birds will not trouble you, but be ſure to ſtrew new Feathers as 
ou ſee occaſion, untill your crop be well come up, and the 
bR_ ſpread, and then they will not meddle with them ;* you 
may if you will, and if your ground he ſufficient, havea crop 
of Carrots or Parſnips. on the ſame ground amongſt your Ra- 
diſhes, but then you muſt be ſure to cull them betimes, and 
give them the better diſtance ; as alſo to draw them off as ſoon 
as they are ready,leaſt you ſpoil your other crop : Take notice, 
that although I ſaid,ſpeaking of the preparing of your ground, 
that half a toot thickneſs of mould might be ſufficient above 
the dung for Radiſhes, yet if you intend a crop of Parſnips or 
Carrots amongſt them, then it is beſt to allow an ordinary 
ſpit deep of mould above your trencht dung if it be very new ; 
the ſeaſon for ſowing is as I ſaid, from January until Seprem- 
.ber, if any deſire to have them ſo late ; bur it 1s only the 
black Radiſh that is ſown ſo late, and only of ſome few for 
Autumn or Winter ſpending : Take notice, that Radiſhes 
ſown after the midſt of Juze, do not run up to Seed as the 
forward ſowings do. 
| Lettice 
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Lettice is very hardy, and may be ſown as early and as 
late as Radiſhes, either on heads alone, or thinly ſcattered 
amongſt other things, as Beans, Carrots ; and 1t you defire 
ro have ſome Cabbage, they mult be ſown thin, or quickly 
to cull them a good diſtance aſunder, and in fo doing, you 
may have =_ deſire if your kind be right for the purpoie ; 
they that love them muſt ſow them often, becauſe the firſt 
ſowings will ſoon run up to Seed. 

Spinage is ſown both early and late, and is very hardy ; 
they that deſire to have it all the Summer for their uſe, muſt 
ſow it very often, for it quickly runs up to Seed in the 
Spring and Summer Months ; if you would have it grow ve- 
ry large, then your beſt way is to ſow it very thin, or {tray 
amongſt other convenient Crops, where it may not ſpoil other 
things, or on heads alone, or trails oh the edges of other heads : 
it is uſually ſown about James-tide or Bartholomew-tide, to uſe 
in the Winter or Spring, and uſually doth not run up to Seed 
ſo ſoon as that which is ſown early in the Spring. 

Garden Creſles and Charnil are ſown very often in the 
Spring and Summer Months, to uſe together as a very accep- 
table Sallet to many ; alſo Charnil is ſown about James-tide 
or Bartholomew, to uſe in the Spring, and of ſome 1t is ſown 
oft on hot heads to uſe in the Winter. 

Corn Sallet is ſown about James-ride or ſooner, to uſe in 
the Spring —_— 

Sweet Chernil, the Seed is beſt ſett or ſown as ſoon as it is 
ripe, but if ſown in the Spring, it may chance to lie in the 
ground until the Spring following. 

Purſlane is ſown in Apri! or May, it is ſomething tender ; 
they that would haveit betimes, muſt make a hot head for it, 
after the manner ofa Cowcumber head, or ſow it on a Cow- 
cumber head after the Cowcumbers are planted out, it loves a 
pretty deal of water in dry weather ; if you would have it 
grow great for to pickle, you muſt draw it up whea it is about 
two or three inches high, and prick it out pretty thin in good 
ground, keeping it moiſt eſpecially at firſt planting out, many 

times 
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times it will beas forward to cut for uſe, being town about the 
end of April, or beginning of May, as that which is ſown in 
Mid-March without a hot head, if it be helpt with often water- 
ing, in caſe of dry weather. 

Aliſanders is ſown about Mid/ammer or later, to beſpentin 
the Spring ; chiefly in Lent, as ſoon as the Seed is ripe, is a 
ſure and good time, ſow it in any by-place, although it be 
{omething ſhady. 

Red beets is ſown in the Spring, either ſtray amongſt your 
Onions, or other roots, or the Seed prickt our on heads pretty 
thin, that they may be great to ule tor Sallets, or to garniſh 
Diſhes : And 

Skerrets require a rich ground, inelining rather to moiſture 
than drouth, they are ſown of Seed very thin amongſt other 

things in February or March ; but the fureſt way in ordinary 
grounds, is to ſett them-of {lips being parted as ſingle as may 
be, and ſett on the edges of your Onion heads, or about halfa 
foot or more, which is beſt afunder on heads by themſelves in 
ground that 1s good, ſor then they will be fit for ufe the Winter 
and Lent following ; if they be let too thick, or above one ſlip 
ina place, they will ſtarve one another ; they are apt to Can- 
ker, and therefore require freſh and well ſeaſoned ground by 
Winter Husbandry, Scorſonera, or Vipers grals ; the roots are 
uſed by ſome, as Skerets or Parſnips, -74 are increaſed either 
by ſowing the Seeds,or by parting and ſetting the tops of the 
roots when the roots are taken up for ule ; allo the roots being 
<ut or broken into ſeveral pieces and ſet in good ground, not 
over dry, will in ſhort time yield conſiderable increaſe ; about 
eight or nine inches aſunder is a conventent diſtance : they are 
held to be very cordial and excellent in feavers, as I have had 
experience thereof ſeveral times ; the Spring ts the belt ſeaſon, 
= I have ſett of them molt times 1n the year with good ſuc- 
cels. 

Horſe-radiſh is increaſed by ſetting the upper part or tops 
of the root, and by ſprouts ſpreading from the Elder-roots, alſo 
by pieces of rcots left in the ground accidentally, or purpoſely 
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cut or broken off for that purpoſe ; they have a large ſeaſon, 
even from one end of the year to the other; chiefly the 
Spring, the better the ground, the ſpeedier will your profit 
c. 


Tarragon is increaſed by ſetting the tops or flips, but beſt 
and ſooneſt by ſprouts that run trom the roots, which it 
doth yield indifferent plentiful if the ground be good ; if 
the tops or ſtalks be cut down towards the Winter, and 
a little rotten dung laid on it, it will cauſe it to ſpring the 
luſtier and better in the Spring, when it is chiefly in uſe either 
of it ſelf, with Oyl, or among(t other Sallet herbs : the ſea- 
fon is the Spring, if you fett it of tops or branches, keep it 
moiſt until it be taken root. 

French or Kidney-beans may be ſett any time, from the 
beginning of Apr/l, to the middle of May ; they are ſomerhing 
tender, therefore they that would ſow them to have them 
with the firſt, are to fow them on a pretty warm bed, or fo as 
you may defend them in caſe of cold, or cold wet weather ; 
and when the weather is pretty mild they may Plant them 
outin ranges or rows, about feven or eight 1nches or leſs aſun- 
der, and about fifteen plant-inches between each row, and to 
water them at fir{t planting, they are very apt to grow if the 
weather be warm,and when they are well taken, you may ftick 
them with pretty tall ſticks if the ground be very good, two 
rows of ſticks to three rowes oi Beans, or you may ttick a few 
ſhorter ſticks in the middle row ; if you love fuch kinds of 
fruit as this, then it will be a very good way to provide your 
ſelf of that ſort of Peaſe called 

Sugar Peaſe, which is to be dreſt and eaten after the ſame 
manner as French Beans, and may be ſown earlier, and be 
fit to ſpend before French Beans are ready ; you may ſow 
them in February or March, and ſtick them as French Beans : 
Both thefe and French Beans being gathered young, ſpend 
the {weeter and better. 

The gray kindI take tobe the beſt. 

White or curlcd Endive, if it be ſown to Still, and 
that. 
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that you may ſave Seed of it, the Spring is the ſeaſon ; but if 
to white and uſe in Autumn and beginning of Winter for 
Sallet, as it is moſt commonly, then your ſeaſon is from the 
middle of Jaxe to the end of Job, not much later on good 
ground, and not _ thick; that ſo it may grow the larger, 
and come on the quicker, and then as you have occaſion, or as 
the ſeaſon requires, you may white it any of theſe ways 
following ; firſt dig or trench a piece of ground, according to 
the quantity you delire to white, and then by a line for order 
and handſomnels, with ſuch a ſtick as we uſually ſet Beans, 
make holes, and having gathered the leaves of each Plant to- 
gether in your hand, ſet it up to the very top of the leaves, and 
by planting it very pretty near together you will ſave ground, 


and the ſetting of one Plant will be the cloſing of the tormer, 


and fave ſome labour, and by this means you may quickly 
have it for your uſe : Another way is, firſt ſow your Seed on 
a bed or ſtray among(t other crops, and when it isgrown up 
about a handful high or leſs, you may Plant it in order on beds 
not too thick, but ſo as it may grow large, the ground muſt be 
very good for the Purpoſe, and when the ſeaſon draws near 
to uſe it,on a dry day, when your Plants are dry, you may ga- 
ther the top of each Plant together, and tie them pretty cloſe 
with a piece of Baſs, and in a little time the inmoſt part of 
your Plant will be white and criſp,and fit for uſe ; theſe ways 
are ſure and good if too much wet do not ſpoil and cauſe it to 
rot ; ſome do white their Endive and other ſorts of Sallet of 
like uſe by laying them in Sand or Earth, either within or 
without doors, ſome by covering their herbs with dung or 
litter, which. if tied up firſt, will be ſomething Better. By 
theſe means or ſuch like, divers ſorts of herbs are or may be 
whited,as Sellony or Smallage, Sweet Parſley, Chardones, Suc- 
cory,c.whereby it is made more criſp and acceptable to many. 

Cabbages and Colworts are ſown of Seed between James- 
tide and Bartholomemw-tide, allo in February and March, but 
thoſe ſown about James-tide are for the moſt Part more 
ſure, and earlier in cabbaging ; but yet if your Seed be of the 
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early kind, they will come to perfeCtion very quick, although 
ſown in the Spring. The "_ of them is, after they are 
come: up about a handful high or leſs, ( whether they were 
ſown on Beds together, or aſtray amongſt other Crops, 
as Turnips, or Michae/mas Onions as *they - are. called ) 
they are to; be. drawn up and ſett in ſome thinner order, 
either ſet ox laid up, to the ſetting on of the leaves, in rows, 
about ' fix inches between each row, and about four or 
five inches aſunder, and {9 to remain untill the Spring, and 
then in February, March, April or May, you may take them 
up, ang Plant them in ſome thinner order, where they may 
Cabbage ;.you muſt dung the ground pretty well where you 
Plant them, either on the edges of your quarters where you 
ſow your Carrots, or, which is in my judgment better, in a 
quarter or piece of ground together by themſelves, about three 
foot aſunder or little leſs, and when they are pretty well 
grown, and the weeds are ſomewhat grown up amongſt 
them, you are with a Hoe to cut up the weeds, and draw 
them up round about each Plant with your Hoe, the which 
will be ſome advantage-to your Cabbages 2s well as the 
ground ; thoſe which are ſown in the Spring or riſing of 
the year, are to be raiſed on a hat bed, or amongſt your 
earlieſt ſown Sallet, otherwiſe they will not Cabbage to any 
good purpoſe, except they be of the Dutch or earlieſt ſorts ; 
yet this advantage you will have by your Summer Plants, 
they will continue green and ſound when your Winter 
Plants are periſhed and gone by the Winters froſt, and their 
more forward growing to perfeCtion ; -you are to ſee to 
your Seed when it is coming up both the early and the later 
{owings, otherwiſe you may loſe your labour and Seed, by 
thoſe ſmall Birds cald Chaftinches, which will pull up and 
eat your Plants as ſoon as they peep out of the ground, and 
all that lieth uncovered of your Seed ; the way of prevention 
is, if you ſow on a bed, to cover it with ſome old nets which 
many uſe,or elſe to ſhoot,or by other means to get ſome of the 


aforeſaid Birds and ſcatter the — "Wig with their ——_ 
the 
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the which I have found very eftectual fo long as the Feathers 
kept any thing freſh ; thus you are to do until your Plants 
are pretty gole, and then they will not meddle with them : 
Alſo you are, when the Batter-flies begia to be buſie, to view 
and overlook your CR and when you find any of 
their ſpawn -( which are divers {mall yellow ſpecks ) you 
are to rub them with your thumb, and fo prevent their mi{. 
chief: and this is much eafter and lefs troubleſome, than 
when they are come to maturity, the which muſt be de- 
ſtroy'd, otherwiſe they will deſtroy your labours and your 
profit together ; there is another, and a'worſe miſchief inci- 
dent to Cabbages happening ſome years that are dry; and 
in ſome dry grounds, it is a fmall fly, which caſts her ſpawn 
on Cabbages, and makes them look as it were mouldy, and 
where they do prevail much, it doth ſo Venom the Plant, 
that it even ſtifles them : It is very tedious to deftroy them, 
but yet taken in time, and diligently followed, they- may 
be maſtered. Now for the ſaving of their Seed, it is after 
this manner, about Ocober or November, or after, when 
Froſts begin to be frequent and of continuance ; you are to 
take up the Cabbage you defire to ſave for Seed ( which 
ſhould be hard and well grown, and it will be ſo much for- 
warder to break out for ſeed when ſeaſon ſerves ; yet ſome- 
times I have been forc'd to help forward by cutting the Cab- 
bage on the top with a croſs cut ) and then if you will, you 
may wrap an old cloath, piece of Baſs-mat, or ſtraw about 
the Root, and lay'it in ſome Sellar or by-Room, or hang it 
up until the end of February, or beginning of March, and then 
to Plant it in. ſome temperate place not too hot and dry. 
( Some inſtead of houſing, do Plant them in ſome conveni- 
ent place pretty deep, and then cover them with Earth until 
the Spring, and then uncover the tops of them ; ) you ma 
Plant it up to the ſetting on of the leaves, and let it reſt 
until it brings forth its Seed. The ſtems of good Cabbages 
will bear as \ a4; Seed, as of a whole Cabbage, if you pre- 
ſerve them Fom rotting until the Spring ; you muſt have a 
| Care 
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care to keep your Cabbage italks of Seed from breaking with 
the wind, by bearing them up with ſtakes or poles faſt ried. 
Collifower.ſecd 1s likewiſe ſown at the ſame ſeafons as 
Cabbages, but for the moſt part on hot Beds ( alſo amongſt 
early Radiſh, and betimes in the Spring, ) the manner is to 
make a Bed of good new Dung and litter together, of what 
length you think tit tor the quantity of Seed you delire to ſow, 
about a foot and a half thick may be ſufficient, or two foot ; 
it you begin very early lay it in order, and tread it well,- and 
cover your dung with about a hand breadth deep of good 
mould, making proviſion ro keep your mould from crum- 
bling or falling oft the edges of your Bed, then you are 
to ſow your ſeed not over thick, and covering it about an 
inch deep or leſs with tine mould, then you are to Arch your 
Bed all over, that you may cover it the better from cold or 
wet weather ; you muſt upon all opportunities when the air 
is temperate uncover them, and harden them by degrees, and 
when your Plants are about two or three inches high, you 
may make another Bed of leſs ſubſtance than your firſt, and 
being of a fit temper, that is, as warm as the Bed from whence 
you are. to ron eſpecially if itbe very early, you are to prick 
them out about three fingers breadth aſunder or leſs, not for- 
getting to water them upon all occaſions as need _— ; you 
are to |hadow your Plants after new planting in caſe of ſunny 
weather, and ſo let them grow until they have got ſomecon- 
venient ſtrength, and fit to be planted where they may flower ; 
the ground where you are to plant them ought to be made 
rich with dung, and then in ſome handſome order about two 
foot aſunder or little more you are to ſet your Plants, cut them 
from off your Bed with mould about every Plant, and fo to 
Plant them that the ground may below about each Plant, af- 
ter the faſhion of a Bole or Baſon, the better to hold water, be- 
ing poured to them, which they ought to have pretty plen- 
titull in caſe of dry weather ; ſeldom and ſight watering will 
cauſe them torun to hower before they have ſufficient ſtrength 


to bring forth a good or large flower ; if you ſow for Winter 
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Plants as about James-tide or a little after, you are to make & 
Bed of an indifferent temper, and when your Plants are about 
three inches high, you are to provide a new Bed in ſome con- 
venient warm {cituated _ of a good ſubſtance, the better 
to hold warmth a good while, laying a convenient coat of 
mould thereon ; if your Bed be made mot of ſtraw indifterent- 
ly mixed with dung, that it may rather be of a tine continued 
warmth than very hot, it will be the better, and then toprick 
out your Plants about two or three inches aſunder, according 
to their largeneſs or ſmallneſs of growth, and then. to Arch 
your Bed with poles or hoops, and poles tied at length, that 
you may the better cover your Bed or Beds when extream wea- 
ther comes, as Froſts, Snow, or much Rain : It will not be 
your beſt way to cover your Plants except at the firſt plant- 
ing in caſe of hot ſun-ſhine weather, only for two'or three 
dayes untill they are taken new Root, and then only in the 
heat of the day, until extream weather come in, and then 
you are carefully ro cover them, but yet to take all the oppor- 
tunities you may to give them Air; for you muſt know, the 
more they are covered the tenderer they will be, and ſo the 

more apt to miſcarry in caſe of neglect in extream weather : 

and thus you may be furniſhed with Winter Plants, whereby 

you may ſave Seed if your kind be good, and: be ſure to have 

ood forward Colliflowers, if your ground be not wanting in 
Uichneſs and convenient moiſture ; 1f when you plant them at 

large, you do not cut them oft your Bed with mould about 

the root, they will be apt. to ſtant, and then the Garden-fly 

will be apt to take them, and very much hinder them, with- 

out watering and ſhadowing of them for ſome-time from the 

Sun, help them forward again. 

Hartichoaks are raiſed or increaſed chiefly by the flips of 
Plants, either in March, April, or ſometimes in May, according 
as the Winter or their Husbandry hath favoured:them ; ſome 
do Plant in September, and with diligent covering in Winter 
may ſucceed ; but the ſure ſeaſons the riſing of the year, the 


ordering of them is as followeth : the ground whereon you 
| | Plant 
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Plant your Hartichoaks ought to be very good, or at leaſt 
made ſo by trenching or digging in good ſtore of dung, and 
then if you will you may ſow a Crop of Onions, Radith, or 
a ſprinkling of Carrots, and a few of Lettice amongſt them 
the firſt year, and having ſown your ground, you may range 
your line, and by it Plant your Hartichoak {lips about three 
toot aſunder pretty deep, cloſing the ground to your Plant 
with your heel on that ſide contrary to the Sun, that there 
may be a low place the better to hold the water within com- 
nar” { that ſo it may ſoak to the Root, and not ſpread about ; 
and in caſe the weather be dry when you Plant, it will be a 
ſure and good way to lay a little litter or other ſtraw thin 
and lightly upon each Plant, to keep oft the heat of the Sun. 
until they be rooted, and in ſo doing, one watering will. be 
better than two or three without it, and be ſure that what 
Crop you ſow amongſt Hartichoaks, take the firſt opportu- 
nity to Husband it, that it may be drawn oft as ſoon as poſſi, 
ble may be, leſt you hinder your Hartichoaks-: for you may 
have good Hartichoaks the firſt year if your ground be Rich, 
and watering be not wanting in caſe of dry weather, and re- 
member that ſo ſoon as. your Choaks are come to perfeQion 
and fit for ule, to cut them down cloſe to the ground leaves 
and all, and by ſo doing, your Hartichoaks will gather ſlips 
and ſtrength before the Winter, and your Plants the ſtronger 
and forwarder in. the Spring ; alſo if you have any Crop 
among(t your Hartichoaks, it will have the more air. and l1- 
berty to come to perfection. 

Alſo abour the end of O#ober, or in November, you are to 
trench up your ground amongſt your Hartichoaks, laying it 
up in Ridges, fo as every row of Plants or Hartichoak ſtocks 
may ſtand in the middle of a ridge, for their better preſerva- 
tion in the Winter-ſeaſon, alſo laying in ſome dung in every 
trench, and. withall having a care that you do -not diſturb 
or prejudice the Root of your Hartichoaks-at that time of the 
year, leaſt they ſhould not ſufficiently recover to withſtand 
the injury of the following Winter ; but if this ſeem to be 
toc 
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too much trouble or coſt, then you may open the ground a lit. 


tle about every ſtock or root, and lay in ſome dung round 
about, and then rite up the mould about it, and take notice 
that the more light or ftrawie your dung is, the better it pre- 
ſerves your (tocks from the Froſt, although the other attords 


moſt vertue and nouriſhment in the growing time of the year : 


or you may do thus ; firſt dig your Hartichoak plot all over, 
and cur oft all the flagging leaves both on the tops and ſides, 
and then lay a coat of dung all over amongft your Harti- 
choaks, eſpecially about each ſtock, and fo let ut reſt until 
the Spring, and then in the Month of March, if they are 
any thing well recovered, or in Apri/, you are to dig over 
your plot, keeping a good open trench before you ; and 
when you come to a ſtock, to open the ground pretty deep 


about it, even ſo low as you may with your thumb thruit 


or force off all the (lips from your ſtock, excepting two or 
three of the ſtrongeſt, except you find them to be too for- 
ward for fruit ; in ſuch a caſe one more. weak or backward 
is better to be left, and then with the back of your knife to 
rub or force off all the young buds for 1lips, ' that fo all'the 
nouriſhment of the Root may be imploy'd on your principal 
bearers, and then cut oft the flagging leaves, and put in the 
mould, cloſing it well to your Plants or ſtock, and ſo conti- 
nue your digging and flipping until you have finiſhed ; and 
in caſe any be dead or not thriving amongſt your Stock, then 
you may ſet a young Plant in its place, and if it ſo happen, 
as ſometimes it doth, that by reaſon of a very hard or ſharp 
Winter your Hartichoak ſtocks are ſo weak, that there is no 
medling with them as to ſlipping, then you .may begin be- 
times, and ſow a crop of either Parſnips, Carrots, or of Sal- 
leting, and when occaſion requires, give your Crop as ſpee- 
dy Husbandry and good diſtance as you may conveniently, 
that when your Hartichoaks begin to thrive, they may have 
all the advantage that may be ; and then with a thin {lice or 
{ſomething near to that ſhape, pretty narrow, without digg- 
4ng, force or cut off all the under-{lips, maintaining only 
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two or three of the ſtrongeſt to bear fruit, and when your 
fruit is ready, take the firit opportunity to cut it, together 
with the leaves cloſe -to the groang, that ſo your Stock as 
well as your Crop may get advantage ; alſo that your Head 
fruit may be the fairer, you are when they begin to fruit, to 
look diligently between rhe leaves that grow on the ſtem, 
and. where you' find any young buds for fruit beſides the 
Head'or principal fruit, you are to force it off, except you 
are minded to {pare any'of the more -latter buds as a ſuppl 
after the firſt is gone : and theſe direttions I ſuppoſe are ff 
ficient for the ordering 'of Hartichoaks, akhough ſomething 
more might be ſaid of them. * os ns 
Sparagus, the Husbandry thereofis as followeth ; firſt pro- 
vide your ſelf of ſome good Seed, what quantity you think fit, 
and then accordingly prepare a Bed being made very good or 
Rich, whereon you may ſow your Seed, covering it either by 
raking or ſpitling it in with your ſpade, you may ſow it abour 
Michaelmas time, as ſoon as it 1s ripe, firſt breaking and waſh. 
ing the ſeed from the husks, which will ſwim and may be drein- 
ed from your Seed, then dry it and ſow it, but not too thick 
that your Plants may be the larger, and ofa fit ſize to Plant af- 
ter one years growth, oryou may ſow itin February or March, 
but the earlier the better, for it wittlie a pretty while beforc 
it ſpring up; if you ſow it at the riſing of the year, you may 
ſow it among(t a Crop of Onions or early Radiſh, but be ſure 
to give convenient diſtance to your Crop, —_— it likewiſe 
clean from weeds, that your Plants be not ſtarved or ſmother- 
ed, drawing your Radith or Lettice from them ſofoon as they 
are fit for uſe, and then the next Spring after the ſowing, you 
may take it up and Plant it where you would have it grow to 
rtection, having firſt made your ground very good by trench- 
ing ſtore of good dung, the which,it it be well husbanded by ma- 
king a good bottom tor it to grow on, it will laſt very good for 


. many years,and will aftord you very good Sparragus the third 


ear at fartheſt from the ſowing ; or if you are not willing to - 
ſe a year by ſowing Seed, then you may provide your ſclfof.. 
Plants > 
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Plants of ſome Gardeners, but let them not exceed two years 
growth, or three at moſt ; let the ſcituation be, temperate, 
neither too dry, nor over moiſt and cold, for then your Spara- 
gus will be late before it Spring ; it ſprings faſteſt or quickeſt 
in hot Sun-ſhine weather : be careful in the Husbandry of your 
ground, that you carefully cleanſe it from all offenſive weeds, 
as Twich,: Nettles, Dane or any other, eſpecially that 
like the former are not uſually deſtroyed by ordinary weeding, 
otherwiſe they will be a perpetual trouble to you, beſides the 
robbing of your Sparragus of much of their nouriſhment ; alſo 
know,that a Pole of ground is the leaſt quantity you can Plant 
to have it worth your labour, indeed it'1s too!little, for if you 
have not ſo:much as to afford you an indifferent Meſs at a cut- 
ting,then you muſt be at the trouble to cut what is ready, and 
keep it in 6 convenient cool place until your ground have 
brought forth ſufficient for a Meſs, but what trouble and te- 
diouſneſs it will be you. may eaſily gueſs ; alſo you mult be 
careful to'keep it continually clean = weeds, alſo in the 


cutting of your Sparragus,. be careful that you cut not any but 


what 1s fit to cut, and avoid cutting within the ground, leſt 
in cutting one, you ſpoil two or three, which is ſoon done. 
Having made ready your ground by good trenching, tread 
out your Beds about three foot wide, and a foot and half path 
between each bed, and then plant three rows of Plants on a bed, 
everyPlant as much in length as in breadth,which will benear 
a foot from the middle of one Plant to the middle of another; if 
you Plant nearer, you cannot expect to have your Sparragus 
{ofair, but rather a hindering or ſtarving of each other ; if you 
will draw oft a quantity of mould off each Bed, and then lay 
and ſpread each Plant in order, and then cover your Plants 
With the mould you take off, or inſtead of ſo doing, you may 
bring a quantity of good mould and cover your Plant about 
two inches thick, or you may with your Hand or a Trowel 
open the ground, and railing the middle of the hole a little, 
ſpread your plant, which you may eaſily and readily do if 


your plants be ſmall, but otherwiſe the other wayes are bet- 
y ter 
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ter and more orderly : -Having planted your beds, you may 
if you will, ſow a-ſmalt ſprinkling of Onions or other Sallet- 
ting for the firſt year, or you may give your beds a ſmall coat 
of dung as ſoon as you have planted it, or you may torbear 
dunging until Mcchae/mas or thereabout ; as tor the time of 
planting, I do moſt approve of the Spring, from the middle or 
end of February, to the end of April at farthelt, although there 
be ſome will Plant at the latter Spring, even till Winter, bur 
I have oft ſeen that their labours have not been anſwered with 
that ſucceſs that they hoped for, although ſometimes they 
might ſucceed. And to the end that you may have your 
Sparragus fair and good, you are every year towards Winter 
to cut down the ſtalks cloſe to the ground, and lay a ſmall coat 
of dung thereon, the which you may take off again in March 
following, it you find the tops of your Plants are ſufficiently 
covered with mould,otherwile itis beſt torake it ſmooth, and 
ſolet it reit; your care muſt be not to cut the ſtalks off too ear- 
ly, leſt if the weather prove warm, it ſhould fend forth new 
ſhoves and weaken your Roots, fo asto be diſappointed in the 
Spring, when Sparragus is molt acceptable and uſeful; ſome 
who have their Sparragus grow on cold grounds, and have 
ſuch kinds of dung, do beſtow Hen and Pigeon dung on their 
beds: Take notice, that rotten dung is bett for the purpoſe, 
which if your Sparragus were a very tender thing, then your 
light ſtraw dung were of greatelt reſpect; alſo it would prove 
worth your labour if your ground be apt to bind, or ſubje& 
to ſuch weeds as you cannot eaſily weed out in an ordinary 
way, once in a year of two to take the advantage when the 
ground is frozen about an inch.or two deep, with a ſtrong 
three-tined fork or a mattock, being caretully uſed to break up 
the ground all over your Sparragusbeds,and {olet it lie untill it 
be well mellowed, and then whea it is thawed, you may pick 
it clean from weeds, and level it again ; and if you think fir, 
beſtow a coat of dung upon your beds, by which means one 
dunging may prove worth two; you may fometimes ſee in 
London, Sparragus much earlier thanjits natural ſcaſon,which 


hath 
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hath given occaſion of wonder to many ; the means whereby 
it is brought to pals is thus, ſome having ſome old beds of 
Spatragus which they are minded to deſtroy, and having con- 
venience of new or warm dung, poſhiibly intended for other 
uſes afterward, they ſpread it ſome conſiderable compaſs, and 
ſpread or lay their old Plants in order upon their dung, ſlight- 
ly covering them, and ſo the heat doth force forward a tare- 
well Crop, but how good I cannot ſay, but undoubtedly it 
is welcome to ſuch as love Rarities. | 

I might {ay much more concerning divers Experiments as 
to the planting of Sparragus, but in regard my neceſſary and 
ſure Rules {well fo faſt, I {hall forbear unneceflary niceties, 
which tend more to trouble than profit. 

Sives is increaſed by parting the Roots, whereby it yields 
great increale ; roy are ſet in the Spring or Summer, about 
two or three together is ſufficient, about a hand breadth 
aſunder or more, make your ground good, and they will be 
large if they do not grow too thick ; alſoa little dung or new 
moulding will make them both earlier and fairer of growth. 

Shelor is ſet in a manner as Sives or Garlick,by parting the 
Roots, and is to be taken up when it hath done growing, 
which you may eaſily know by the, falling and withering of 
the blade, and is kept all the Winter for ule by thoſe that love 
it, either to rub their diſhes wherein they lay their meat, or 
ſhred and put into Vinegar, it hath both the ſmell and taft of 
Garlick although in a weaker-manner, and is faid not to of- 
fend by the ſmell ; it is ſet in the Spring, if it be not taken 
up, ſome hard Winters will kill it. 

Garlick is increaſed by parting the Root or Cloves, and ſet 
betimes1n the Spring, either on the edges of convenient beds, 
or on beds together ; ſome ſet it about the time men uſe to 
fow Wheat, but the Spring ſeaſon is ſufficient ; ſome uſe to 
tie it near the time it hath its full growth, about Midſummer 
or little after, about which time it begins to run to Seed, the 
tying is only to hinder its feeding ; ſo ſoon as it hath done grow- 
ing, it is to be taken up and kept dry for uſe. 


Scal- 
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Scallions are ſaid to be a different thing from Onions, fome- 
what reſembling Shelot or Sives, but ordinarily amongft 
moſt Gardeners, ſmall or ſpired ; Onions being being ſet in 
the Winter, or remaining all the year in the ground, and 
drawn in the Spring tor uſe, are called Scallions; the beſt time 
to ſet them, is a little before, or in Winter; thoſe ſer in the 
Spring, are ready to run for Seed before they have loſt their 
old head or root. 

Micha+lmas-Onions as they are called, are ſown between 
"yet and Bartholomew-tide; if you will you may ſow a 
tew Cabbage Seed, or a littleSpinageor Corn Sailet amongſt 
them, they are chiefly uſed -in the Spring for Sallets, or to 
eat with ſoft Cheeſe. Ihhave ſometimes ſown them atter Bar- 
tholomew-tide, and in caſe the enſuing Winter hath favoured 
them, I have had as good Onions to dry for next Winter, as 
any I have fown in the following Spring, bur if ſown a little 
too early, they have run up for Seed. 

Carraway and Coriander, are {own either in the Spring, 
or about James-tide, or a little ſooner, better ſown a little 
too thin than too thick ;"the Plant of the Coriander hath a ve- 
ry loathſome ſinell, they are plentiful in bearing Seed. 

Anniſeedare ſown ſometimes with us, and hath ſome years 
brought forth good ripe Seed, the Spring is its ſeaſon. 

Muſtard-ſeed after it is once ſown in aground, and come 
to perfeQtion, requires but little care more for future Cro 
then new ftirring of the ground, ſow it betimes in the 
Spring. 

Liquoriſh is increafed by Plants or runners from them, one 
good rutiner will ſerve to make divers ſets, allowing two or 
three buds to a fet or-Plant ; rhe ground ought to be rather 
tight than heavy, dry and not wet if you would have = 
good ; the ground ought to be well in heart, and very well 
trencht, that it may run freely according to its nature; they 
that Plant but a little for private uſe, make beds of three foot 
wide, ſetting three or four rows on a bed about nine inches 
aſunder, either more- or leſs ; the Plants or ſets are ſet. two 
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or three inches in the ground above their tops ; if you will, 
and the ground be good, you may have a Crop of Onions 
amongſt your Liquoriſh the firſt year if not too thick ; ſome 
that have but little, do cut down the withered ſtalks, and 
ſpread a little dung all over their beds in Wiater ; if ground 
be good it will bring good Liquoriſh at two years growth ; 
let the ſap be well hardened betore you take it up, otherwiſe 
it will ſhrink and not be {o good to keep, 

Strawberries are increaſed by ſetting of the young Roots, 
which increaſe from the {trings that run from the elder-plants, 
they are to be had in Woods, and ſuch like places, from 
whence divers furniſh themſelves as well as in Gardens, 
they are planted at divers ſeaſons, but chiefly at the Sprin 
and Fall, but many refuſe to ſet them in the Spring, h—_ 
then there is a Summers Husbandry for weeding, and little 
or no; fruit the firſt year; and therefore it is that moſt Plant 
about Bartholomew or Michaelmas, and ſometimes later, but 
fomething ſooner is better, for then they will have gotten 
pretty ſtrength, and will bear both more and fairer fruit ; ſet 
them about half a fooot aſunder, and that is nigh enough, 
alſo if you would have fair fruit, and your bed laſt good the 
longer without renewing or new planting, you muſt often 
cut away the ſtrings that run from the roots, otherwiſe-they 
wilt ſtarve one another, alſo it will be good to new mould 
them a little every Winter, not Summer ; and in caſe of dry 
weather it will be worth your labour often to water them, 
chiefly in blooming and fruiting time, bur do it throughly ; 
where good Husbandry is not uſed, a bed will not laſt good 
above two or three years at moſt ; as for the great kinds of 
Strawberries, their Husbandry differs but little, only to be ſet 
and keptat a. bigger diſtance, and the root. kept moulded up, 
and the ſtalks for fruit tied up,and to be kept moiſt in dry wea- 
ther, not forgetting to cut their ſtrings often. 


Of 
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Of Muskmellons, and their Ordering. 


N the Husbandry or raiſing this fort of fruit, there is 
{uch diverſity of judgments and practices that it even 
wearies me to. think of ſetting down all that might be {aid 
concerning them: but Þſhall onely ſet down ſome ſure and 
neceſſary Rules, by the diligent obſervation whereof, any 
induſtrious Practitioner may attain his end, and by his dili- 
geat obſervation in. his practice, may attain to a more clear 
and exaCt judgment, than I am able to ſet. down in wri- 
ting. 

In the firſt place you are to endeavour to be furniſhed 
with ſuch ſorts of Seed as are of beſt account for earlineſs 
and good taſte, either, at the. hand of Friend, Gardener, or 
Seed-man. 

In the next / to make choice- of ſuch a ſcituation as - 
may have moſt advantage of the Sun, and leaft prejudice 
from hurtful or ſharp winds, but this may be effeted by a 
convenient fence made either of Reeds, Broom, or Rye-ſ{traw, 
being made ſtrong with good ſtakes and poles, and well 
tied with Ofjers ; let it be made fix or ſeven foot high at 
leaſt, and then begin as followeth : Take of the neweſt horſe- 
dung and litter together, and make a Þed about two. foot 
anda halfhigh, and as much in breadth or thereabout, either 
more 0r leſs, Go it hard, and beating it even and hand- 
ſome both top and ſides, the better to keep in the heat, then 
make proviſion either with boards of about half a foot wide 
or thereabout, nailed together a little narrower and ſhorter 
than your bed; for your bed will ſhrink ſomething, or in- 
ſtead of boards ſome uſe thumb-bands of hay or ſtraw, the 
boards are leſs troubleſome-; then lay about the quanti- 
ty of half a foot thick of very good ſifted mould, either more 
or leſs according to the ſubſtance and goodneſs of your bed, 
ſome lay their dung two or three dayes on a heap before they 
make their bed with it, alſo. ſome mix their. dung with Sea- 
coal... 
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coal aſhes, undoubtedly it doth cauſe it to have the greater 
heat, and it may be to hold it the longer :* Having laid your 
mould ſmooth, and ſettled it with your Spade, then take 
your Glaſſes, and make ſeveral Impreſſions accordifg to the 

uantity of Seed you would prick on your Bed, and within 
- circle of each Glaſs prick ſome Seed, :as muchas is con- 
venient, and then ſet your Glaſſes 'over. the: Seed you prick ; 
then with ſome poles-or hoops, Arch your bed over, tying 
{ome poles at length, that it may be the ftronger to uphold 
your covering, and then cover your bed either with old $ail- 
cloth or Baſs-mats, and ſtraw upon that, the better to lee 
either Snow or Rain from your bed, which woukd ſpoil all, 
either caufing your bed to burn or {cald your Plants by chill. 
ing or deſtroying them ; ſome do not prick their ſeed, un- 
til the ſecond or third day-after : their bed was made, and 
as occaſion ſerves you may give your Plants breath by rai- 
ſing your Glaſſes a little, but if your bed be but flow and 
of {mall heat, you may quicken it by laying ſome ſtraw 
upon and between your Glaſſes, which you may | withdraw 
as you ſee cauſe, and then when your Plants are pretty 
ſtrong and green, take off your Glaſles, and pull up your 
Plants and new prick them —_ in the ſame bed and earth, 
not ſtirring the earth at all ; ſet them up to the leaves about 
three inches afunder or little leſs, then water them as you 
ſee cauſe with a little water blood-warm, then ſet over 
your Glaſſes cloſe, and cover them with ſtraw all over, and 
betwixt them cover your Arch with your Mats or othee pro- 
viſion for two dayes or more as you ſee cauſe; then draw up 
oneof your Plants, and if it have taken new root,- take off the 
covering and give them the Sun a little 'in the -morning, and 
a little after noon through the Glaſſes only; and then it wea- 
ther permit, give them a little more Sun than they had the day 
before, and when you find they will endure the Sun through 
the Glaſſes, if weather give leave, under-ſet. your Glaſles a 
little, and give them air, and it will ſtrengthen them, and 


keep them from running up ; but be fureto keep them from . 


wind, 
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wind, put ſtraw between the Glaſſes, and let the Sun-ſhine 
on the tops of the Glaſſes, and as they grow in ſtrength give 
them more Sun, and then when they have two or three Joynts, 
provide Banks or Ridges to Plant them out, and if war re- 
quire to water them, do it with water blood-warm, and eve- 
ry day take up the Glaſſes and wipeoft the dew, for it chilleth 
tnem. 

Some Mellon-Maſters, when their Plants begin to Joynt, 
do pinch or nip the top bud, that they may cauſe their Plants 
to put out for runners before they Rant out ; as alſo afterward 
as occafion requires.” * Now for the making of the banks or 
ridges to Plant your Mellon on, doas followeth : Firſt make a 
trench of four or five foot wide, then take ſome mouldy hay, . 
or the bottom of a rick, and ſome Barley ſtraw, mix them - 
together, and lay them a foot deep in your trench, and tread 
it very hard, thenthrow water all over it, then tread it hard 
again, then lay a ſecond laying as before, and ferveit ſo like- 
wiſe ; then lay a third laying ſomewhat round on the top, 
and tread it hard, and make it rife with a ridge, and let all 
your ſtraw. be as wet as men uſe it for thatching ( ſome uſe 
all Barley ſtraw,and others ufe Barley ftraw and dung mixed 
together, and others only new ſtable-dung and aſhes, &c. any 
of them may do, only remember if your ſtraw exceed your 
dung, you muſt moiſten it) then take your line, and make 
another trench of the former bigneſs, and. throw the earth 
thereof upon your bank of ſtraw one ſpit deep, and ſhovel up 
the dls 0s the ridge where the Plants muſt be ſer, then 
take your ſtraw or dung and do as you did with the firſt, but 
ſo as the ſtraw or dung of each trench may joyn together all 
along, that it may heat all alike in every place, then take a 
ſharp ſtick about three foot long and thruſt it into your bank 
about the middle, and let it abide untill ſuch time as you 
think it begins to heat, then pull up your watch-ſtick, feel if it 
be warm in the middle of the {tick,if it be,you may be ſure your 
bank works well, then begin and make your holes where you 
are toplant,on the ſunny-1ide of your ridge near the top about 
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two foot and a half aſunder, every hole within an inch of the 
ſtraw or dung of your ridge, then cut out each hole of Plants 
from your bed even with the top of the dung with nothing 
bur earth about them, ( there are Inſtruments to be fold in 
Crooked-Lane, and elſewhere, made of {et purpoſe to remove 
Mellons, or other choice and tender Plants, which they will do 
very handſomely without ſhaking the mould from the roots ; 
I think they are called Groves, they are made of double 
Tin, ©. ) ſet your Plants in the holes you made, and cloſe 
the warm mould of your bank to them, then put to every hole 
of Plants about halt a pint of blood-warm water, then clap the 
Glaſs on cloſe. over your Plants, and draw, the earth about 
the _ of your Glaſſes, and cover them with your Mats to 
keep them from the Sun two or three days, until your Plants 
have drawn new root, then take away the earth from about 
the edges of your Glaſſes, and lay ſome mouldy hay or ſtraw 
about your Glaſſes, and take off your Mats all the day from 
about nine of the clock, untill Sun-ſet, but you muſt keep a - 
little hay or ſtraw upon your Glaſſes for the Sun to glimmer 
through, for your Plants will be apt to fall their leaves, if 
the Sun lie too hot upon them, until they have got ſome 
ſtrength and be entred to it by degrees, raiſing your Glaſles 
on the contrary ſide to the wind, ſo as the wind come not 
at them until they will endure the air without Glaſſes ; and 
then when your Plants have put out their runners on each 
ſide ſome half a foot or rather ira then take oft the crown 
or running end of your Plant, and cut it off about the ſecond 
joynt,- or fr{t, next the end, and that will make your run- 
ners grow ſtrong : Note, that ſome prune before they Plant 
out, and ſome pinch or nip the main running bud when the 
Plants are but two or three joynts of growth beginning to 
run ; alſo when their fruit is ſir and likely to held, that fo 
the fruit may have all the principal nouriſhment from the 
root, a little diligent obſervation will inform your judgment 
much better than I am able to expreſs by my writing ; and 
when your runners begin to come out of your Glaſſes, you 
are 
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are to defend them as you ſee cauſe with a little ſtraw lighc- 
iy laid upon them, until you have entred them to endure the 
weather, and having hardened them as I laid, by littic and 
lirtle you may take oft your Glaſſes, and give them Sun 
jrom nine or ten in the morning, until ſeven at night, an 
then Glaſs them again, and cover them with your Mats, and 
keep in the heat of the Sun ; and when, you {ee your fruic 
begin to knit, Glaſs it, but have. a care the Glaſz do nor 
burn it, then put a piece of Tile, under your fruit to keep it 
from the 11a 4 not watering, .or but very little as need re- 
quires, -until your truit be as' big,as a, Goole-egs, except 
the weather be. cxtream hot, and your bank very dry, cc. 
For watering your bank, take pond or ditch water, and give 
your bank ſo much on the fides and allies as will loke quite 
thro:i5h to the ſtraw, but let not much come into your holes 
of Plants ; remember.this watering ought ,not_to be but in 
very hot and dry weather, allo1lec your Mats be kept gver 
your Plants every night, until your' fruit be wrought our, 
or as youee the night or weather inclined, whether triend- 
ly or otherwiſe, as to ſuch tender. raifed fruits ; tor the truth 
is, if it- be mild or temperate, aur; 1s belt ifor them : Take 
notice that if your, Plants, turn up, their ends or.nofes toward 
the air in a dry time, then they want water, the which you 
are to ſupply them with diſcretion, avoiding excels ; be care. 
ful at firſt planting to keep your Plants from Rain or Snow 
water, for it will deſtroy them 4t it, come at them ; if your 
Plants turn the ends or noſes upward towards the air, be 
ſure there is a fault ac the root, but when they thrive beſt, 
they will carry their ends or noſes clole to the ground, and 
will be, very limber, then. do not meddle : with them at all : 
Remember every morning: wheu you. heave your Glaſſes, to 
wipe the dew off them, alto geatly ſhake 1; oiF-your Plants 

with your hand, for it weakens them. | 
Allo at firſt giving air to your Plants, raiſe the edge of 
your Glaſſes with a little Itraw-to ſtand on, ,and as they grow 
more hardy, you may raiſe them with. 4omething elſe, by 
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giving them air with diſcretion, your Plants will dry an 
gather ſtrength and grow hardy ; if your bed be tov cold, 
cover it well amongſt your Glaffes with hay or ſtraw, and 
you may be ſure your Plants will not burn at the roots ; if 

our Bed be too hot, you may know by the blackneſs of the 

eaves of your Plants, _ up'one, and you ſhall ſee it burnt; 

then cover more {lightly, and in the heat of the day ſhadow 
them with your mats, and take away all the ſtraw from 
amongſt your Glaſſes if there be any, and new mould them 
up to the tirſt joynt, and they will draw new root ; alſo re- 
member when your Plaats have taken new root after their 
planting, give them as 'much air on the contrary fide to the 
wind, as-you may with diſcretion, from nine or ten ti!! rhree 
afternoon ; much heat and cloſe covering cauſeth them to 
run up, water them 'but once after planting, untill they are 
prettily knit, unleſs great need'require. 

It is uſual with many to ſteep their Seed before they ſow 
or prick it- on their Beds, which is a good way if you do not 
ſow it before your Bed is come to rs heat, for by ſteeping, 
your ſeed is ſo prepared that it comes up gole and handſome, 
and not 1o-{mall as'that'which is forced withour ſteeping ; 
fome uſe Milk, and ſome uſe other Liquors, but water is as 
effeCtual as any, and more natural. 

Somethat raiſe many Plants, do makea little bed on purpoſe 
to ſow their ſeed on, and then prepare beds to prick out their 
Plants upon; alſo divers inſtead of particular Glaſſes for 
their bed, do uſe 2 frame of Glaſs, as it were divers panes, ſo 
handſomely fitted, that they may take up all or ſome as oc- 
cafion requires, without any. trouble ; alfo a frame Arched 
over, to {et on and take off as occafion ſerves, for the more 
ealie and convenient opening, and —_ oft their Glaſſes ; if 
by any accident you chance to loſe your firſt Plants, you may 

Yick over the ſame bed again, and though the heat be but 
lictle in compariſon, you may cauſe it to ſtrike new heat by 
covering both' bed and Glaffes with fore of ſtraw or clean 
horſe-litter'; you may be ſure to raiſe good ſound Plants on 
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ſuch a bed ; but if you find it too weak, you muſt provide ano- 
ther bed to prick your Plants upon when they are ready ; con- 
ſider that a fine moderate warmth is far better and mure natu- 
ral than extream heat ; ſtill remember chat as you raiſe your 
Plants, ſo you muſt look to keep and maintain chem utuzlly 
tixo or three dayes after your bed is come to its heat, rhe 
danger of burning your Plants at the root will be over, ex- 
cept your bed having good ſtrength, chance to take a little 
moiſture by Rain, and ſome in making their ridges do icave 
the ſpace of three. or, four toot between each ridge, and then 
when the. heat is ſomething declin'd, they trench up tholc ſpa- 
ces with good duag for the purpoſe, thereby adding new heat 
to ther ridges, cauling their Mellons tocome away roundly ; 
ſome do. water their ridges or holes of Plants very little, but 
only the allies between, which do.not lye very deep. 

If the mould do chance to ſhake from your Plants in remo- 
ving,. the matter is not great, if your ridges be of a good tem- 
per for heat, they will quickly get ſtrength, and ſometimes 
out-go ſuch as were os then atall ; it your ridges heat too 
flowly, you. mult cover them well with ftraw and Mats, and 
that - them to heat, the ike courſe you mult uſe 
to keep. oft, Snqw ,or Rain from your ridges at the firft plant. 
ing eſpecially ; alſo it 1s not. the leaſt of that skill that belongs 
to Mellons, to know, how or when to gather a Mellon fit 
either for preſent ſpending, or to ſpend two or three dayes af- 
ter, in caſe of ſending it tar oft, and ſo as it may not be raw 
or hard in the cating,, or too ripe and wateriſh, but dry and 
firm ; know that much wet or cold weather about the time 
that Mellons come to perfeQion, doth very much leflen their 
goodneſs, cauſing them to ſpend more flat and wateriſh, and 
therefore if you can uſe convenient means todetend them from 
too much moiſture, your fruit will ſpend more pleaſant a 
great deal; diligent obſervation and good prattice will make 
all clear in time to an ingenious practitioner. 

Take notice, that in wet ground or ſuch as is apt to hold 
moiſture overmuch, it is a good way to lay a laying of buſh 

2 faggots 
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faggots in the bottom of your trench, the better to cauſe 
the moiſture to ſink away trom your dung, and which may 


be taken away when you trench your ground again, or as 
you ſee caule. 


Of the 'Ordermg of Cucumbers, 


F you deſire to' have'them'very early; you muſt obſerve 
the ſame method that” is fer down for theraifing of Musk- 
mellons, only' there is''nor ſo much” neceſfity gf pruning to 
cauſe thent to fruit, but if the top-fprout be nipt when they 
are ſhot ont three or four joints, 1t will undouitedlyaat 
them-to knif*the ſorter for fruit; they are-as tender tobring 
up when they are gun. yr as Mellons;;” but if you- begin 
with them*any time. in'Mb&#; it will be time erioughr if yOu 
have Glafles, and then you ſhall not-need to make ridges: to 
Plant them out at large, but only to make holes-abput the 
bigneſs of a-'buſhel '0r DISgeT, the*which- you are' to fill up 
with warm table:ding; * fertling it cloſe,making a hole 111 the 
midſt itt which you” are to Plant three or'four 'Cucumher 
Plants with their -movld abour them, and then to-earth them. 
up, fo as they may ftand as; it were 1n a bole or pan, the 
better to hold water, which they ought, to haye'in good Plen- 
ty when they begin 'to fruit eſpecially; aIfo if you raiſethem 
tenderly "and under Glaſſes, you -muſt uſe them ſo qt firſt 
planting, otherwife-alietle cold wet will deſtroy them!'; but 
if you eapnot afford to glaſs them, you muſt not Plant out: 
untitthe Weather be very warn and dry, and then at firſt 
to ſThaddow them from the Sun, in caſe the mould were 
ſhaken from the- roots, until they had recovered new root, 
but Yet giving them ait' as 'much as may be if tetnperate, on- 
ly lightly covering'them with ſtraw,or ſome other convenient 
things every night, if like to'be cold 5 remember at firſt 
planting to give them a watering; -but if you will not be 
at the trouble of. raiſing them on a bed, then you may 
any 
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any time from the beginning or middle of April, to the end 
of the firſt week in May, make divers holes which vou are 
to fill up with dung or other foil that 1s good, and upon 
that to lay {ome good earth, ſhaping it in taſhion of a bole 
or pan as I faid before, and then to prick in about half a 
dozen Cucumber-ſeeds ; and then the weather being warm 
watcr them now and then as you fee caule,and if your Plants 
take and thrive, three or four will be ſufficient in a hole, 
you may pluck up the reſt awd beltow them in other Pla- 
ces. 

Plenty of water in dry weather, will-cauſe plenty of fruit 
in caſe of much wet or cold weather ; when your Plants are 
young, it will be the ſureſt way to defend them from it by 
covering, otherwile they may either ſtunt or die; if you de- 
ſire to lave any for Seed, then you are to fave ſome that 
are pretty forward, the riper and better grown your. Seedis, 
the longer.it will laſt good, three or four years at leaſt ; the 
riper your Seed is, the leſs labour ic will require to waſh 
from the Pilp, but the ripeſt will require a good many ſe- 
veral ſhiftings of freſh water to waſh it from the ſlimy tuft 
that cleaves to 1t. 

Pompions may be railed and planted as Cucumbers, either 
early or later, but molt ordinary people do fet them on dung. 
hils, any time from the. beginning of Apr to the beginning 
of May, the more:they are watercd ( incale of hot weather ) 
the. more truit, and fairer they will have. 

Thus I might {peak of divers other Plants and their order- 
ing, as Woad, Madder, Sattron-tcaſlels, exc, but in regard 
my Book {wells ſo faſt, I ſhall forbear, and only ſpeak of the 
ordering of ſome ſorts of {mall herbs, and fo conclude this part, 
and ſpeak ſomething of the ordering of the Garden of Plea- 
{ure. 
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Of the Seaſcns, © Order and Manner of Soving ana S:ttins of 
divers Sveet Herbs. 


| Oſt Sorts of Sallet, Pot, and Sweet herbs, excepting 
FP ſome few which I ſhall ſpeak of afterward, are and 
may be ſown any time from the beginning or middle of 
March, until James-tide, and a little atter in moſt forts of 
ground that are of any indifferent temper, but your either too 
early or late ſowing of moſt ſmall herbs on grounds that are 
either wet or cold is apt- to miſcarry, either by the chilling of 
the Seed too early in the Spring,or the Winters Froſt coming 
too ſuddenly on the latter before they have taken ſuflicienr 
root to withſtand it, being oft heaved or ſpewed out of the 
ground by froſt, and ſometimes by worms, fo that your ſure 
way is, not to be too forward in the Spring, nor too late to- 
wards Artams in ſowing on fuch kinds of ground ; now for 
{1ch forts of herbs that are for Phylick uſes or to Still, whichof 
molt arethought to have greatelt vertue in May, you are ei- 
ther to ſow them between the middle or end of July and Bar- 
rholomew-tide at fartheſt, or betimes in the Spring ; but thoſe 
that are tender are to be ſown upon a hot bed,and afterwards 
drawn up and ſet in ſome thinner order in good ground, and 
conſtantly ſapply'd with watering as need requires,by which 
means aforeſaid, the deſired end may be accompliſhed : But 
take notice that thofe things raiſed on a hot bed; are to be 
covered or defended in caſe of cold or froſty nights or morn- 
ings, until they have got ſome ſtrength, or are out of danger 
by the temperateneſs of the Seaſon. 


Of the Manner of Sowing ſmall Seeds. 


Irſt you are to beſtow ſome good dung or ſoil on your 
ground if need require,and then dig it very well, break- 

ing the clods,and picking out all offenſive weeds if need require, 
laying your ground very level before you begin to ſow your 
Seed, 
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Seed, leſt by endeavouring to rake it level after you have ſown, 
you rake your Seeds on heaps,and then you may tread out your 
beds handſome and ſtraight by a line, it will be the pleaſanter 
'tolook on, and then ſow your Seeds as even 45s you can ineve- 
ry part of your bed alike, but not over-thick, lelt your herbs 
ſtarve one another, beſides the waſte of your Seeds, then ſpit- 
tle in your Seed with your Spade about an inch or two deep 
or leſs, {o they be covered, and then lightly ſmooth over your 
bed with your rake ; if your ground be looſe. or dry,you may. 
ſmooth or lightly oy your bed over with your Spade, or if 
you will, you may fow your Seed 1a rows or trails, either 
round about the 5 Go of your beds to keep them in faſhion, 
and Plant either Herbs or Flowers on the body of your beds, 
or you may furniſh your bed all over,. making three, four or 
hve row's or trails according to the bigneſs of your bed ; the 
order or manner 1s to make each trail of like diſtance, and 
range your line, and by it, either with your finger, or a ſinall 
ſtick, to make your trail about an inch deep or thereaboutr, 
and therein to ſow your.Seed, not over-thick, if you put your 
Seeds in a white paper, you may ( 1tthe Seeds are {mall ) 
very eaſily and equally ſow them by ſhaking the lower end of 
your paper with the fore-finger of that hand you ſow with, 
the paper muſt not be much open towards the end, the way 
is eaſie and handſome to ſow trails, either for knots or other- 
wiſe, and then with your hand or a trowel to ſmooth the earth 
into each trail, and by this way you may be ſure to cover your 
feeds well, cc. Having ſaid thus much as to the ſeaſons and 
manner of ſowing, which isa ſufficient direQtidn for almoſt any 
ſort of either Sweet, Pot, or Sallet herbs, ( eſpecially having 
ſpake ſo much in particular before) only take notice that thole 
ſorts of herbs or flowers that are early to be ſown, and the 
fame year Seed and die, as alſo for thoſe that are very tender, 
for ſuch ſorts you are to take the advantage of the Spring, 
namely, March, April, and May, as either the hardineſs. or 
tenderneſs of the thing requires, that ſo you may have the be- 
nefit of the Summers growth and profit ſeaſonably, either be- 
fore it Seed or dic. . Sweet . 
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Sweet Marjoram is ſomething tender, and therefore 
if you would have it betimes, you muſt ſow it upon a 
hot bed, or'ina warm ſcituated place, yet T have oft ſown 
1n the beginning of March with good ſucceſs, the ground 
being good, and not of a wet or cold nature. Sweet Ba- 
fil 1s more tender and apt to miſcarriage-than Sweet Mar- 
joram, -it ought to be ſown-both in a warm and dry ſea- 
{on ; for it” moitture come at the Seed before it hath: lain 
ſome time in the earth, it will turn to a Jelly, and ne- 
ver grow.; ſo likewiſe if ſown on a cold or muilt ground ; 
ſome to_ prevent its ' miſcarriage, mingle their Seed two 
or three dayes before with ſome fine and well-tempered 
-mould, and then- ſow it, April-or May is time enough", 
ſome that have ſuch opportunities, do ſow both this and 
the former allo, on ſuch beds whereon . they did raiſe 
their Muskmellons or Cucumbers. | 

- *Roſemary-ſeed - is likewiſe © very tender being ſown, 
and therefore requires to be ſown in a warm ſeaſon, &c. 
as for Thyme, Savory, Hyſlop, &c. they are pretty har- 
dy, and may be ſown in any of the ſeaſons before men. 
\tioned, and therefore I ſhall ſay no more as to their ſow- 
ing, but give ſome few Rules concerning the increaſing 
.of ſome few ſorts of herbs not uſually ſown of Seed, be- 
cauſe they . are both eaſily and quickly brought to per- 
feCtion by ſlipping and parting their roots. - 

And for. this purpoſe uſually the Spring or riſing - of 
the year 1s the beſt as being moſt temperate and (caſo: 
nable for all ſorts of ſtringy rooted Plants, yet notwith- | 
ſtanding as I ſaid before of the ſowing of moſt ſorts of 
ſmall herbs, ſo I ſay concerning moſt forts of ſetting herbs, 
that they may be removed, {lipt, or parted, any time from 
the beginning of March, tothe end of Au7»u/f, and ſomething 
after; only you are to take notice, that in extream hot and dry_ 
weather, you are to forbear removing and ſetting herbs, &c. 
unleſs you ufe-more than ordinary diligence both for water- } 


ing and ſhaddowing what you Plant. 
In 
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In the ſetting of herbs, &c. either of ſlips or parting the 
roots to ſet 3 obſerve theſe few direCtions, firſt top them a 
little for handſomenefs, and if there be any ſuperfluous leaves 
that may unneceſlarily draw away any ſapfrom your flip be- 
fore it is rooted, top them or cut them off, yet not {o as to 
rob your {lip of all its leaves, eſpecially the youngeſt, alfo if 
they have any roots top them a little alſo, do not ſettoo ma- 
ny in a heap or Cluſter together, alſo thoſe that are long, 
Wall flowers or Roſemary, give them a little twiſt or turn 
near the lower end to make them tuff, and not to break in 
the ſetting, alſo thoſe herbs or (lips that are ſhort, brittle, or 
ſappy, you are to ſet them with your finger if the ground 
beeaſie orſoft, or with a Trowe], or holes made with a ſtick 
to ſet themin as need requires ; alſo whatſoever you ſet after 
you have cloſed the Earth to them, water them throughly ex- 
cept in caſe of a ſoaking Rain, alſo in caſe dry weather hap- 
penethupon your new ſetting, you are to keep a conſtant 
courſe in watering until the weather change oratleaſt till your 
herbs are well takenin the ground. Remember that ſleight 
and ſeldom watering, daily, and but (leight watering yea, 
in a hot and dry time will do more hurt to young rooted 
herbs, then if you did not water atall : therefore I ſay, that 
what you water in a dry ſeaſon, do it throughly and pretty 
conſtant ; do not water thoſe things that are throughly and 
well grown in a dry time, except you do it as I faid before 
throughly and conſtantly, alſo if you are neceſſitated to ſet a- 
ny Plants that are choice ina dry or hot ſeaſon, either ſet 
them in the ſhadow, and after remove them in more convent- 
ent places, or at leaſt ſhadow them where yo: would have 
them to grow,not negleting watering as need requires; alſo 
take notice, that on good watering of any herbs, &c. ina 
cloſe or gloomy day, is better and more effectual then two 
in hot-Sun-ſhine weather, in caſetheground be dry; alſo for 
all ordinary or hardy things, the Evening watering is more 
effeual than the Morning, alſo be to takethe firſt op- 


portunity to weed your herbs, &c. although in dry weather, 
P though 
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though ſome do purpoſely forbear, and fay the weeds keep 
their herbs moiſt, and from the violence” of the Sun, bur I 
am ſure ofthe contrary, tor if there be any vertue or moiſture 
wherethey grow, they will have the beſt ſhare, the earth 
being more natural to weeds, then to what we ſet or ſow, as 
plainly appears by their quick growing, and over-growing 
of what we ſet or ſow : Now for the kind of water that is beſt 
to water your Garden, itis certain that pond or ditch wateris 
better than running or River water, yet that is 'far better 
than Pump or Well water, yet it hath always been my lot 
to have noother for my uſe,. whether for Cucumbers or other 
herbs and flowers z yetT doubt not but there is a week odds 
in a Months growth atſome times of the year, between wate- 
ring witha warm fat ſtanding water, andwatering with cold 
Pumpor ſpringwater ; but yet theworlt is better than none, 
but. where occaſion is for ſome ſmall quantity;for ſome tender 
plants, ſome have great Tubs filfd, wherem they put ſheeps 
dung or other dung, letting it ſtand 1n' the Sun until it is m 
better caſe to uſe as aforeſaid, ſtillfupplyirg their tubs'asneed 
Tequires, and asT aid before, gng watring rowards rhe decli- 
ming of the day or evening, 1s better [then two inthe morn- 
ing or heat of the day, for moſt things. ' +. 0 7 

Another thing worth the proce wing 1s, that you be care- 
ful to rt of top yaur herbs ore, or 1t 1s not only” hand- 
ſome. but cayſeth, your herbs to/lalt longer, where a5 to faf- 
fer herbs to Wo Tai | wrt: vl to 7p Gui y." Ye. 
ſtroys them, or'ſo weakens them, that rhey do not thrive 'a- 
gainin agreat while z by your often topping your ſieet herbs, 
you may, ifyou will, makeuſe of them to dry and make them 
into powder to uſe all the Winter, fo that you need/not cut 
your herbs in- the Winter 5 another convemence is, that if 
you cut your herbs often, you may cut them at any time with- 
out prejudice to them, whereas if you ſatter them to' grow 
woody. or. to Seed, you hazard the killing of them; in cafe 
you cutthemin a very. hot and dry time, or in 'the Win- 
| | - ters 
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t&t 3 another thing worth pradtifing is, that once a year 
or once in two years you beſtow new moulding of thoſe 
forts-of-herbs- that continue long--without renewing, - as 
Thyme, Savoury. Balm, and divers others the like ; divers forts 
withrpon the mewmontdmgtake-new-root-andbecome- as 
young again, your mould ought to be ſifted or very fine, that 
It may. the berter fallin amongſt thebranches, ec. Laven- 
der | ought, to be cut even and+ handſ{orme fo foon as you 
have your Crop off, rd4tF it cantiot'be*tmade ſmooth -and 
hardfome atone cutting,” you may cut it' a{ſecond- time be- 
fore Winrer, and then 1t will be pleafant and grow ſtrong 
anc! handſome without the help of Poles which ſome uſe, oc- 
caſioned through unhandlome or negligent husbandry. Sage 
an! Roſemary beds, are hkewile to be cut ſmooth and hand- 
ſome, which being often done, a ſmall matter doth it 3 and 
beſides they will be uſeful as an hedge to lay ſmall cloaths 
upon to white or dry, befides -a handſome ornament in a 
Garden. _ 

Another convenient, pradtice tending to handfomeneſs and 
good order, is that you' ſow or fet together in one quar- 
ter, or Beds by themlſclves, . all ſuch herbs as are durable, and 
not to be renewed every year, by which means that part of 
your ground will be alwaysin;-handſome. order;you may eaſi- 
ly geels what the contrary praficewill be oo 

After this manner you may bring it.to paſs, ſow Thyme, 
Winter-ſavoury , Hyſop, Pot Marjoram, and Winter ſweet 
marjoram,-, which 4s increaſed only by (lips, Tet ſugh be near 
together 3 likewiſe Balm,” Coaſtmary, Minits, and the like 
in beds near together, alſo Bugloſs, Sorrel, Succory and. the” 
like; and for ſuch as are, as I ſaid, tobe renewed evcry ycar, 
as ſweet-marjoram, ſummer-ſavoury, and ſweet-baſel, ec. 
let theſe be near together ;: alſo:all ordinary: Pot-herds that 
are yearly renewed by themſelves, I ſhall need to ſay no taore 
as tothis; 
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A Catalogue of divers ordinary Herbs and Roots, by the view 
whereof, any Gardener may readily call to mind what ſorts 
of Herbs he isto providefor the furniſhing of his Garden ; alſo 
briefly by what means increaſed. 


The names of divers ſorts of herbs, commonly called ſweet 
herbs. 


Alm, chiefly increafed by ſlipping or parting the roo, 
» ſometimes of Seed. 
Baſel, only of Seed. 
: Burnet, both by ſlipping or parting the roots, and 
y Seed. | 
worm chiefly by ſlipping or parting the roots ſome- 
times by ſc 


Camomile by ſlippingor parting the roots. 
Callamint, both by feed is 
Hyſop, by ſeed, flips or tops. 
Lavender chiefly by ſlipping. 
Fm Crains-bill or Muskomy, chiefly by Seed ſhed 
Co 
Mints Y 
Spear | 


By tops, ſlips, or roots. 
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Marjoram, \ Dy 
Sweet Chiefly of Seed, it will grow of tops and 
Winter ſweet 1 ſlips, only the Summer; the others chicf- 


Yellow, 

Pide, 

Pot or wild, | 

Maudlin or ſweet Maudlin, both both by ſlip and Seed two 
ſorts. 

Penroyal, chiefly by lips, and there is three or four Roſe- 

mary, chiefly by lips, but likewiſe of Seed, butſo it is ve- 
ry tender. 

Sage chiefly by (lips. | 

Savoury, the Winter, both of Seed and flip, the Summer 
only of ſeed, 

Thyme,: ] 


ly by (lipping, they will alſo grow of 
Seed. | 


Engliſh or hard Thyme 
Pide Both by ſlips and ſeeds. 


Herb Maſk k, chiefly b G 
ick, chiefly by Nlipping, 
Tanſie, both by Seeds, flips, or parting. 


The names of divers, ordinary *Phyſck, Herbs, nfually Planted in 
ar | 


fs 


Aga increaſed only by ſeed, ſow it in ground not 
too dry, or as ſoon as it is ripe. | 

Afarabacka, only by parting the roots, 

Bears-foot, only of ſeed, I mean, the ordinary Gazden 
kind call'd Setter-wort. 

Carduus, only of ſeed. 


—_ chiefly by off-ſets or young roots, ſometimes by 


Dittander, by ſprouts from the root. =_ 


: ; of ſeed and Parting, the  Gpper: Pant Ge phe * 


" Ferkict er; of fee or-lipe? N 2911517109 

Goats Rue or ſeed;-or flip! felt the root. Ss 

Germander, chictly of tops or tir | -_ y 

Garlick, by parting | the,rgot, _ Bites 

Harts tongue; 'by-parting: the! root, it ' doth likewiſe make 
increaſe by ſeed, but fe, 
- Horſech&fh, th Go too tojiorplects oftht tots (1/1! 

- Lavertbbre, &om places witcyd Ttha- 
turally grows, Ne gt in ſome ſhady place. 

Lavinder Cotton, of ihps. by 

Liquortfh, . of Plants or runners. | 

Maſter-wort, of ſeed or runners. DI 90 

Marſh mallows, of ſeed, or of the top ſprouts- fromk the 
root, ſet in moiſt or ſhadow. 

Mother-wort of ſeed or parting the root. 

Pelletary-of the Wall,C of {ced or {lips. 

Pionies, ſingle of ſeed or pieces of roots, chieflear he 
topsof them. 

-—— three ſorts york of ſeed and tops of the roots- el 
t 

.' - _ <Fg aa j 20 qzgil: ebu2: TE 
Solomon ATI fed. by ,but moſt commonly iy 
the: :x6py oF TARITES DEE STEEN 
Scordium of robes not in- ind dro a ſciruation, it ſhoul 
moulded over in Of lewd +a RY 

*:Scorfoticta,'b O 2216910 VINE Io 4 
Scurvy-graſs, chiefly IT 0] 25, 10 71 08 / 
Southern wood, «A "mM manee! EDS ACCOLTAVA 

' Smaldge of ſeed or" flipg i © 2b 
Sneeſe-wort, of (lips ft _— 24 1.990 2 Ra 
Tanſie of ſlips or ſeed. 110 4100 DU. 

' Gree Valeria bffliggarRedehc ffi 19g 
Great Valerian or ſetwell, chiefly flips fromthe "ole 
Winter-Cherries, increaſe” faſt enough from che - root by 

ſprouts and runners Worm- 
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Wortywood, both Engliſh and Roman,” both'by'ſlips atid 
T here is a ſort of Sallet commonly gathered in the (pring 
conliſting of divers young buds and ſprouts both of Trees 
and Herbs, the which being. gathered diſcreetly, with nothing 
but what is-very young atid /tender,and' {& that noone thing 
do too much exceed . angther, but that there,-be. a fine 
agreement in their reliſh ; if ſo, it will be very-acceptable to 
many. 7; 
Violets with ſome young leaves) Alla when they: are'.to 
Primroſes and ſome youhg leaves { be had ,.'the' flowets 
Small ſprouts of Burnet ,. alſo of | 6f + Burage,- Bugloks, 
. Mints, | Cowpagles, Archangel, 
Sorrel; and divers other of the | with divers others. 
like, alſo ſaiall-buds of Gooſe- | Lao ol 
berries, jRaſeg Barberries, &c. | 3270 | 


"The names of divers etbieiar 'y Pot herbs, call'd alſo chopping- 


herbs. 
0.13: TG I! 'C , bo to eine . 
: A Rich; red and:white: bf; -Mardgolds;:of Red. -:i © 
'feed.}-45} od! fore | .Nrpd-of: 1ttd; WA 10 fo 

Blood-wort, of ſeed. 1 Orach of ſeed. 
Burage, of feed. : * .-. Patſllepoffeed.. :* 
Bugloſs, of ſeed. 4 Sives parting the roots, 
bares, of ſeed;:'-rr' 7-1. !] Strawberries, ob youtig FoGts 

rrots, of ſeed.' :* - 1 from the ſtrings. 77 ? 
Clary,. of ſeed. Succory, of ſeed. :-/'-; 
Endive, of feed. _ . Violets ofilips and ſeed: . 
Langdebeff, of ſeed. '| 'Worts or Brozkets; chiefly bf 
Leeks, of ſeed beſt. | fed. 


The Names of divers Sallet herbs and roots, and other Herbage - 
for the Kitchin-uſes. 
Llifanders, of ſeed. | 
Beans, French, and ordinary Garden-Beans, 


Beets,., 


II2 


Beets » both red and white 
of ſeed. 

Cabbages of ſeed. 

Carraway of ſeed. 

Carrots, ofſeed. 

Corn-fallet, of ſeed. 

Colworts, of ſed. 

Colliflowers of ſeed. 

Cucumbers, of ſeed. 

Creſs of the Garden, of ſeed. 

Dill, of ſeed. 

Endive white, of ſed. 

Fennel, of ſeed. 

Hartichoaks of lips. 

Lettice of ſeed. 

Muskmillions of ſeed. 

Muſtard- ſeed, of ſeed. 

Onions, of ſeed. _ 

Parſnip, offced. 

Potato's of Virgine,and Cana- 
da or Jer»ſalene Hartichoaks, 
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increaſed by ſmall off-(cts, 

and quartering their roots. 

| Purſlain, of ſeed. 

Rocket of ſeed. 

Rampions of ſeed. | 

| Ramſons, by parting their 
roots 


Radiſh of ſeed. 

| Horſe-radiſh, by tops or pie- 
cesof root. 

Shelot, by parting their 
roots. 

Scorſonera, by ſeed, (lip, or 


root, 
Skerrets, by {lip or ſeed. 
Sparragus, of ſeed. 
Sorrel, French and Engliſh, 
the French moſt by ſlipping 
and the other moſt by ſeed. 


-_ by ſeed. j 
: Farragon by tops and ſprouts 
| Turnips, by ſeed. : 


There are divers forts of "Peaſe, of which I will name ſome few. 


Ot-ſpurs-peaſe. 


Redding-peaſc. 
Sandwich- 
Sugar , white and gray 
"Tuffted or Roſe-peaſe,2 forts. 


Gray Windſor-peaſe. 
Great Maple-peaſc, 
Great Bowlins-peaſc. 
Great Blew-peale. 
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- Thefe things following are by divers Cooks, and others, pickled for 
Sallets to uſe in the Winter, 


< N\Ucumbers, , Broom-buds, Alſo ſome pickle ' up Tur- 

4 \Purflain, \Elder-buds / nips, Beet-roots, and divers 

FTarragon, Onions, other things which being 

Summer-ſavoury p Leeks, artificially done, are very 
Hartichoaks - acccptable. 

Alſo ſome make a,very acceptable boil'd Sallet ofthe young 
and tender ſialks' of both Turneps, 'and 'of Cabbages, when 
they firſt run up in the ſpring 3 they boi! them,and peel them, 
and put Butter, Vinegar, and Pepper to them. 


Theſe are put with Vhite-wine Vinegar and fugar for Winter- 
| | Salts. | 


NLove-gclly-flowers, Burage-flowers. 
Cowilip-tlowers. | - .-| Arch-angel flowers. 
Bugloſs-tlo! 'So - «7? 39 ſ al Ti ; he” oy ns , py _ 4 
K . | , IL £14 corIC A Fl . Ly n p 
Of the or the Garden of Pleaſure, with the manncr of 
incre-/. 7 * i»-»! videring divers ſorts of Flowers, for the furniſh< 
ing of C. 'c11s, with divers forms of Knots and Plots for 
hep iÞifon, _— A INN 


1 


N the firſt place, you are if you may conveniently, to ered 
4 itin ſach aplace where it may yield moſt delight, 1m re- 
' £774 of #s Proſpe& from your houſe, or ſome- chief rooms 

thereof; and withal, it it may be pretty wefl defended from 
\ the ifhjury of the ſharpeſt winds, and in fo doitig, 'you may 
have ina manner a perpetualSpring, ſomething orother con- 
tinually 1n its Beauty, either Flowers; orever Greens, except 
in, extream Froſt and.ſhow, but even 'then there are many 
houſed greens do ſhew forth their Beauties, but let every one 


do as their means,minds, or conveniences will permit. 
Q The 
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The Plot of ground being reſolved upon, you are to fence 

itin according as you deſire, or can 5 only remember that if 

there need either bringing 1n,or carrying out of mould, ec. 
that you do it whilſt you havethe opportunity of a Cart-way, 
which uſually is cheaper and ſpeedier then Wheel-barrows. 
and then you may level it and calt it into what form you think 
fit,or as the bigneſs of your ground, will handſomely bear. 
+./.. I have for the eaſe and delight of thoſe that do affet ſuch 

things, preſented to view divers fornisor Plots 'for Gardens, 
amongſt which it is poſſible you. maF/ find ſome that' may near 
the matter fit moſt ordinary grovinds,' either great or 'ſmnall ; 
and ſhall leave the ingenious praGitioner, to the conſideration 
and'uſe of that he moſt affects. 


The Names of ſeveral herbs, &e. ft tofet K nots with, or to 
edge borders to keep them in faſhion, Ec. | 


Germander was much uſed many years ago, it muſt have 


/: | - Thrift is well lik'd of by ſome, itis apt to gapeandbe un- 


% 


+11: Same;uſe Gilded-Marjoram, or Pot-Marjoram with good 


keeping will. Hynglons 4 ab | 

--- Alſo beſides the fore-named, you may edge borders with 

-- divers things 3 as Pinks, they will be very handſome by cut» 
. ting twice a year. . 


> 1 Violets double or fingle,they will thicken and be handſome 
if oft cut. 
Graſs cut oft. 


Perwinkle cut oft. 
Some 
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Some uſe Lavender-Cotton, and Herba-grace, &c, will - 
be handſpme if,, kept well, . * | 

- Roſemary may be kept low as other herbs, if oft cut. 
' Lavender as it 2s kept, wilt be both low/and hand- 
ſome. | 

Sage likewiſe. 

Pcimroſes and donble-Daſics are ſet for that purpoſe like- 
wiſe, 'but they, ouglit to be planted ſomething ſhady. 

Another thing I thought good t6 mention : It is common 
in themouths of many, that Bax doth take away all the heart 
of a ground where it grows z bat the naked truth is, that 
it doth not draw ſomuch vertue froma ground as other herbs 
dotb,'my reaſon us, . becauſe it doth not grow fo faſt, and fo 
by conſequence not draw ſo much” vertue from the place 
where it grows and in caſe it do begger or barren a place 
where \ grows, .1t comes to pals by its long ſtanding compleat 
4nd-handivine, which 3s a part of its excetfency, -rt being the 
"moſt durable of any. Kind ol herb wherewtith Knots are made; 
but to prevent, or rather amend the iriconveniences that ſeem 
to follow by the running of its-roors into your Knot,which a- 
ny other herb doth much more, by how much other herbs 
do grow morethan Box ; theremedy is, with a knife or piece 
of an old ſithe once in two yearsto cut the root down cloſe to 
theBox onthe inlide of your knot,and then if need be to new 
flouriſh your work with a little freſh mould; alſo take notice 
that the often cutting of ether Box or any other herb, isa 
means to prevent the much running 'of the roots into your 
knot, the ſame reaſon is for hedges or borders. 

So having given you as it were a taſte of what I could 
have multiplied very much, if I had thought it neceſſary ; I 
proceed, and as for the making of any of theſe onthe ground 
I ſhall ſay nothing, but only that you would be caretul fo to 
fit your work to your ground, that” it may he pleaſant and 
ſutable, not too thick,but ſo as there may be convenient room 
to paſs to every part of your work ; alſo convenient room 
for what you ſhall Plant, that it may not ſmother or hide any 
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part of your work that might yield delight, neither that you 
make your work fo ſpacious, but that you may hav it pleafant- 
lyin your eye at a view: let not your Walks be too little,nei- 
ther too big, like a ſmall City with over-large gates. And 
now I will proceed to ſome eaſie and plain direCtions, very 
uſeful for alearner, how to level and bring a Garden into ſome 
order and form, In the farſt place, you are to provide, fo 
as to: make your borders. good either with dung or good 
earth, or both, that ſo your Trees or flowers, or both may 
thrive the better, and your Fruit be the fairer, but as for 
that part'of your grou o where your Walksare to be; it mat- 
ters not how Barren, Thalky, gravelly. or Stony they be, fo 
that you be careful to pick out. all ſorts of weeds that are not 
eaſily cleanſed or deſtroyed by ordinary hand weeding, as 
FT wich, Nettle, Dandelion, &c. otherwiſe they may prove 
a perpetual .trquble to yu, beſide the charge of often weed- 
ing 3 ſolikewil if you make Grals-plots, it matters not how 
barren or poor the ground is, {o it be not etther very ſtony or 
barren Gravel, which uſually ſtarves any thing that grows on 
It, 1f the weather. be but a littledry ; but ufually graſs grows 
faſter in Gardens, than'moſt Gardners would have it ; but if 
you intend-your plats for flowers or Herbs, let your ground 
be good and well cleanſed, but if for lowers chiefly, then a 
ſapply of earth. from. your Kitchin-Garden is belt, and ſupply 
your Kitchin-garden with-dung,. your herbage will be the 
better. | © | 
Now for the manner of going about to put your Garden 
into form: It isas followeth. Firſt you are to provide a quan- 
tity of handſome ſtreight ſtakes about four or five foot Jong, 
being ſharpned at one. end,and then about two foot anda half 
from the wall or Fence, where a border is to-be made, range 
a line,and then by your line pitch down a couple of ſtakes 
of ſuch a length as your level will well reach to level the tops 
of them exaGtly ;, let them ſtand faſtin the ground, and then 
. 1n the ſame ſtreght gy drive down another ſtake about 


a pole or two from your firſt,the. which by your eye you ny 
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level with your firſt ſtakes, having one, whilſt you eye your 
ſtakes, either to raiſe or drive your ſtakes lower as you ſhall 
appoint, until it be exadt,and then you may proceed as before, 
8s ogcaſion requires, until you have ſtaked out all your bor- 
ders by your Wall, or out-ſide Fence; and thenyou are to 
proceed ro the other part of your ground, firft meaſuring 
the breadth you intend for your Walk round your Plot or 
outmoſt Walk, and then at ſome ſpecial corner of your inten- 
ded next border or quarter : having ranged your line the 
length of your ground, and caſt out your Walk, pitchdown 
aſtake exaftly at the Corner of your quarter, andlevel it with 
one of your firſt ſtakes, and then a ſecond in the ſameſtreight 
line of the ſame height or level with the firſt, and fo proceed 
the whole length, pitching in-a ſtake at every ſpecial corner 
of your work, which will be a ſtanding rule to you, noton- 
ly for the level of your ground, but alſo for the exact carry- 
ing off your quarters ſquare or <qua], and having levelled as 
many ſtakes as you think is ſufficient for every part of your 
ground, go to your firſt ſtake and conſider what height you 
are to.carry your ground at,either as it will maintain of it ſelf, 
or as the conveniences you have to that purpoſe will bear, 
being careful that you do not raiſe your ground ſo as to ob- 
ſtruct your door-ways or comings in, &c. and having 
conſidered your height, make a notch on your ſtake quite 
round at the height you intend to carry your level, and then 
with a ſtick or rule meaſure from the top of your ſtake, to the 
notch or mark you made 3 and according to that meaſure go 
and notch or mark all- your ſtakes, or as many as you think 
fit from the top downward, and where the mark falls to be, 
1s the level or height you propounded ; fo that after you have 
marked your ſtakes, if you think upon due conſideration that 
you have reſolved either too high or too low,you may accor- 
dingly propound another height,. and being reſolved, it is 
but faſtening a line about the notch of one ſtake, and 
faſtening it tite about the notch. of another, and by it, if 


you cannot do without it, you may carry onyour work level; 
but 
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but in caſe you would not have your ground of a plain level, 
to the end that any fall of water may not ſettle-or be apt to 
ſtand to the annoyance of your Garden,or that the Nature of 
your Plat be ſuch as you cannot make a flat level with con- 
venience, then you may on the ſame ſtakes ſo pitched and 
levelled as before, allow what fall you think fit for yqur turn, 
that if you allow a foot, more or fefs at the utmoſt end or 
ſide of your gtound, then half @ much in the middle,. ec. 
conſidering that if your ground be of any large extent, you 
muſt atlow a greaterfall tor the purpoſe aforeſaid z yet conl(1- 
derinig that too great a fall may be as prejudicial as too little, 
e*«c.or if this way ſeem too troubleſome, then you way take a 
couple of ſtakes, and according to your former order by a 
line, pitchin one at the hither end, and another at the far- 
theſt end of your ground, -and let them be-both of a (futable 
height above the ground orlevel you propoundat each par- 
ticular end, and then between thoſetwo firlt ſtakes pitch-in a 
third, levelling it with the two former by your eye,and ſo as 
manyas you ſee convenient in order.as aforeſaid, and then 
meaſuring from the top of your firſt ſtake to the height you 
intend after the manner aforeſaid, by which means you may 
carry a true fallingor hanging level more or leſs, as occaſion 
requires, cither raifing or abatingas need requires, and altho 
you carry the length of your ground upon falling level, yet 
you may carry every particular range of ſtakes over-thwart or 
croſs 'your ground, on a plum or flat level a after your firſt 
hanging range is pitched, by which particular ſtakes you are 
to level your over-thwart ranges, yet ſo as handſomely toſute 
and anſwerthe natural fall or level propounded. 

By this way of levelling you' may eafily find how.or which 

way to bring or carry any water-courſe from place to place. 
In thenextplace you are to proceed to the digging and or- 
derly finiſhing of your ground, beginning firſt with your bor- 
ders,exatly breaking the clods if occaſion requires, alſo care- 
fully picking out allſuch weeds as will not be kill'd in the bury- 
ing,laying yourground level & orderly,& having digged ous 
| _ borders, 
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borders, to rake them exaCtly according to the level of your 
ground, and then range your line,allowing what breadth you 
think fit or convenient, withall allowing a matter of two inches 
or thereabout of mould on the out-ſtde of your line to tread 
or beat in juſt even by your line, to the end your borders 
may lye faſt and handſome, and not be too apt to moul- 
der down, and then to ſet the edges of your border 
cloſe and handſome on the infide of your line, either 
with Pinks, Violets, or any other thing you think fit that 
keeps always green, and having ſet your range quitethrough, 
cloſe the mould to your herbs firſt on the inſide of your bor- 
der with the edge of a Tile or the like,making as it were a lit- 
tle gutter,inthew® you are to pour your water when you wa- 
ter your herbs,w® ought always tobe asſoon as you have done 
ſetting except in a — time, and then, if not before, to 
clap the ſide of your border with the back of your Spade, 
but if you defire to edge your borders with turff, be ſure it 
be not a twitchy kind of turff, for that will be a continual 
plague to-your Walks and borders,or you may ſow the edges 
of your borders with Pink ſeed, firſt making a trail or gutter 
ſtreight and even on the infideof your line, and therein ſow 
your ſeed as equal as you-can, covering it with the ſame or 
other fine Fark, 7 

After you have finiſhed your utmoſt borders, you are to 
proceed to the finiſhing of your other borders and quacters 
with the like diligence aforeſaid; as to their levelling, breaking 
of clods,and picking out of foch weedsas may prove offenſive, 
and if you intend your quarters for knots or grals,you are to 
rake your ground as you go, that is, when you have digged 
a little to rake it level and then dig a little farther, and rake 
again, and ſo continue until you have finiſhed: your quarters; 
but in caſe your ground be fine ſand or the like, you may for- 
bear raking untill afterwards as you ſhall hear anon, ſo as you 
lay it very level in your digging 3 alfo if your ground be ſo 
ſmall that you can reach to the middle with your rake, then 
your beſt way and ſpeedieſt is to- make an end of digging 
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firſt, and then rake it exactly : and having proceeded "thus 
far, whether you intend your plat for graſs or knots, you 
are to tread it all over alike, and then rake it again, and by 
ſo doing your plat will ſettle inevery place alike, which other- 
wiſe it will ſcarce do, and then you may proceed to the per- 
fecting of your intended work, and if you make graſs-plats, 
and do not lay turff, but ſow them, then your beſt way is at- 
ter you have levelled your ground to ſow it pretty thick all 
over, and then to tread it in every place alike, and then rake 
1t over, and then ſow it a ſecond time treading it and taking it 
handſomely over again, and in ſo-doing the graſs will come 
up ſo thick and handſomely asthe weeds will not eafily get the 
Maſtery as ſometimes it doth when it.is ſown too thin, yet ne- 
vertheleſs if any docks'or other great weeds come up amongſt 
yourgras, [you areto weed themelean out, ahd then by time- 
ly and often cutting your grafs it will grow thick and'pleaſanr, 
the truth is,if graſs be not cut once in a fortnightat leaſt in the 
growing time of the year, it will not be- handſome, beſides its 
aptneſs to ſeed, and thereby. -{poiling.-the beauty and hand- 
ſomeneſs of your walks or border. -/ ; ',,, ; 1, ! 
| After you have finiſhed your borders, .knots or quarters as 
occaſion ſerves, then you are to make your Walks, firſt pitch- 
ing a range of ſtakes juſt in the middle, only about a pole or 
more aſunder after.the manner as/you were taught. bcfore, 
and accordimg tothe nature of the leyel,, but in,caſe' your 
Walks are very wide, then'you-are to have three ranges of 
ſtakes for the more exact laying of your walks, but do not 
make the fall - on 'each {ide of your walk too. great or ſharp, 
but rather a fine,almoſtundiſcernable fall,except your ground 
be very apt to lie wet, ſo great a fall is both unhandſome 
anduneafie for ſuch as wear high heel'd (hooes, after you have 
ſtaked your Walk or before, you are to dig and level your 
walk with its own earth or gravel, but in caſe the earthlie too 
high or be too good,itwill be your beſt way tocarry ſome of 
it away for a better uſe,than only ro walk on,and in the room 
thereof to bring and lay either Gravel or Chalk, or the like, 
and 
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and when you have rough levelled your walk,let it be well 
trodden or beat, that it may not ſettle unequally, after you 
have finiſhed;and then having rough levelled as aforeſaid, then 
lay on your fine Gravel if you have two ſorts, and remember 
that if you lay your fine Gravel of a good confiderable thick- 
neſs,you may once a year or once 1n two years new break over 
your Walks, and flouriſh them over with a linle or nocharge, 
whereby your Walks will be as new again. The order of 
laying your walks1s firſt to ſpread and take your gravelas it 
ought to lie, and then to tread it all over alike, and then 
to rake it again, and then with a beater made of a piece 
of Plank to ſettle it all over, not bringing your rowl upon 
your Walk until it be well ſettled, except it be a light woo- 
den row], leaſt you cauſe your walksto lie in whamps, and 
after you have rowled your walks once or twice in a place 
at length, it will be a good way to rowl them over-thwart 
with your light rowl, your walks will ſhape the better; alſo 
in caſe the weather be very dry, it willbe a good way after 
you have ſhaped your walks, to water them well with a wa- 
tering ,pot,.'and then when- they, are fo dryed as that you 
may walk on them, you may beat or rowl them as you ſee 
cauſe. 

Take notice, that ifyour gravel be of a very lean nature, 
and have no earthy ſubſtance to cauſe it to bind, you 
may amend that fault by mixing a -quantity of ſhort lome 
or clay equally amongſt your gravel, but be careful, you 
do not put too much, leaſt you make a worſe fault, there- 
fore uſe the mean 5 much more might be ſaid as to the 
making of walks, as to the prevention of worms-caſting, 
for which ſomeuſe ſtore of Salt or Soot, and alſo for preven- 
tion of Moſs, ec. but being ſtrairned for want of time, let 
this ſuffice. 

The fitteſt and moſt convenient ſeaſon for making of Gar- 
dens and Walks is the Spring, it being uſually the moſt 
temperate and ſabtilleſt ſeaſon both for ſetting of herbs 
and flowers, as likewiſe for the making of walks, there be- 
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ing oft a fineintermixture of ſhowers and warm weather, as 
well as dry 3 but in caſe your ground where you would eret 
a Garden be very much out of order, either being very 
much over-run with bad ſorts of weeds, as nettles, twich , 
&. which cannot be deſtroyed with once or twice digging, 
or if very unequal and out of level, fo that it requires much 
railing in ſome places and abatement in other places, where. 
by it will be aptto ſettle unequally, and cannot be ſo order- 
ed on a ſudden as to continue handſome and level any 
confiderable time : I fay in ſach caſes it will be your beft 
way to cleanſe and level in the Winter before,at leaſt before 
you intend to make your Garden, but it would be much 
the better to give it one years Husbandry, and thenyou may 
crop it with ſome fort of herbage, either Peaſe or Beans, and 
a crop of Turneps after them,  takmyg the- firſt opportunity, 
that ſo they may- be got off in good time, and fo by twice 
or thrice ſtrrring of your ground in one year, being careful 
to cleanſe and level it at each; ſtirring as occaſion requires, 
Tt-will be the fitter, and-/reacher, and'if better caſe ro- plant 
any Trees, and: much eafier-4& make * your- Garden ſþ as to- 
continae handſome the longer, and beſides, you have the 
ſeaſon of Planting before you, whereby you may finiſh that 
work before-hand, and not deface' or ſJubber your Garden 
after it 1s finiſhed. 

Fhe next thing conſiderable, is the ſeaſons for the in- 
crealing and planting of the divers varieties of herbs and 
flowers, for the furniſhing of the Garden of Pleaſure : 
And firſt F will begin: with thoſe forts commonly call'd- Bul- 
bo's, or Onton-rooted flowers, ſomething as tothe ſhape of 
Onions, ſuch as Tukps, Crocus, Daffodils, ec. and althongh 
all or the moſt of them are ordinarily, and may be taken 
up 1n the ſpringand planted, both before and in their flower- 
ing, and do pretty wel done carefally and ſpeedily ; yet 
it 1s not the ſareft and moſt proper ſeaſon: for any of them 
that have ſuch kinds of roots, and therefore I would ad- 
viſe every one if they may to take another ſeaſon for the re- 
moving 
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moving of them, eſpecially if. they be of ſuch forts as they 
make any ſpecial account - of 3. for many times a year or 
two 1s loſt by removing in the ſpring, and ſometimes the 
root 1s very tender, except they be taken up with mould 
cleaving to the root ; and therefore take this general rule 
for all ſuch kinds of flowers ſo rooted as I ſaid before, 
that when the flower is faded, and the leaves of the plant 
withered, you may take them up without any prejudice to 
them, andſo much the ſooner if you prevent its ſeeding by 
gathering it or cutting . off the ſtalk when the beauty of 
the flower is paſt 3 the ſure ſeaſons are; Jane, July, and 
Auguſt, but if you ſtay until September, they then begin to 
take new root againſt another year, and then your ſeaſon 
1s not good for the purpoſe, but rather a hinderance : By 
what hath been ſaid, you may eaſily obſerve that ſome ſorts 
may be removed a month or more before others of like 
nature, according to the early or late flowring of them 3 as 
likewiſe according to thetemper of the weather orſcaſon; 
for in a hot and dry time flowers blow quick and ſhed accor- 
dingly, whereas a more cool and moiſt ſeafon cauſeth flow- 
ers not only to continue longer in flower, but alfo to be 
fairer in moſt ſorts, except they beof a very tender nature : 
having taken up any of theſe forts of flowers we are ſpeak- 
ing of if you have any intention of keeping them any time 
out of the ground which-you may do to many of them for 
five orſixmonths, and ſometimes more without hurt to them 
if occaſion require 3 you are firſt to lay them in the Sun, 
or in ſome Window where they may dry, leſt being wet or 
damp, they (ſhould mould, or root, or occaſion their Springing 
before you are willing, which by taking wet or lying in a 
damp place, comes to paſs ſometimes, and are ſometimes 
{poiled : But if your roots are of a more hollow or ſpungy 
nature, as, Frittilaria's and ſome ſorts of Hiacynths, &*c. 
which will wilk, or be limber, or ſhrivelif kept a little too 
long out of the ground 3 for ſuch ſorts, as alſo the roots of 


Ranulculo's, if you beneceflitated to keep them out of the 
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ground over-long, to mix with them ſame fine dry ſand, 
which will keep them very well a conſiderable time, bur 
you muſtnot keep them in a place that is damp or fubje&t to 
moiſture, leſt they either ſpring or do' worſe. 

What I have faid concerning the aforeſaid ſorts, yon may 
obſerve in ſome meaſure in the rqotsof Lillies and Martagons, 
fach roots as are fcail, but if neceſſary occafion cauſe you nor 
to keep your flower roots out” of the ground, then it 
will be your beſt and fureft courſe to ſet them again as ſoon 
as you may conveniently, whereby the occaſioning of ſpoil- 
ing their -ſeafonable and handſpmeflowering, as alfo there the 
hindering of their increaſeis prevented, which ſometimes hap- 
peneth by the too long keeping them out of the ground, be- 
ſides other caſualties 3 you ſhall oft find that divers ſorts be- 
ing kept long out of the ground, will begin to put out new 
rootsor fibres, if you perceive 1t, get ſuch into the ground 
as ſoon as you can, for then they are more apt to fpoil then 
before. In the planting or ſetting of your Tulips, let the 
earth be at leaſt an inch above the top of the root. 

The next thing to be conſidered, 1s the way of increa- 
fing theſe forts of flowers, and thar is either by the ſowing 
of their ſeed, or by off-ſets that increaſe from the roots of 
bearing Plants, which being taken off in due feaſon as afore- 
faid and planted in a ground made hoflow and good, will 

intwoor three years become bearing roots, but be care- 
fal you ſer not your roots in dung; leaſt they rot; as for 
the off-ſets of the Crown Imperial and' Perfian Lilly, their 
off-ſcts are a great while before they come to bear flowers. 

_ Lillies and  Martagons are increaſed by the ſcales taken 
oft from the lower part of the root, beſides what increaſe it 
makes of it ſelf by off-ſets, which in time will come to bear 
flowers like the Mother-plant 3 let your ground be good 
and pretty free from ſtones, your flowers will thrive the 
better and'make the more increafe, and in cafe you uſe dung 
about your flowers, be ſire it be very well rotted and* con- 
verted to mould, and then being well mixed with your earth, 
will dobetter then uſed alone, for dung is more apt to dry 
and 
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and ſhrink in hotand dry weather, and apt to ſtarve a Plant 
if not ſupplied with moilture. 

. Asforthe ſowing of theſe ſorts of Bulbo's rooted flower, 
it is generally ſo ſoon as your ſced isfull ripe, or at leaſt a- 
bout Septexrber 3 butthere is a great deal of odds in the time 
of. their coming to perfection, for Frittillaria's, and Hia- 
cynths, and Crocus comes to the flowering a long time before 
Tulips, Crown Imperial, and Martagons ; the moſt frugal 
way of ſowing ofthem is in pots or Boxes made for the pur- 
pole, being filfd with very good ſifted mould, do not ſow 
your ſeed too: thick, cover it about an inch deep or there- 
about, let their (cituation be pretty temperate, and after 
they aretwo years growth or more, you may take them up 
_ Plant them in ſome thinner order, take them up when 
they have done growing as aforeſaid : Take notice that Tu- 
lips aremore apt to run down deep into the ground;than any 
other ſort, and therefore tobe more often taken upthan other 
ſort of Bulbos Plants, your care muſt be to keep them clean 
from weeds upon all occaſions asneed requires, 

The next ſort to beſpoke to is Eminies or Anemonies, which 
is of that ſort of Plant called Tuberes rooted. 

Theſe forts of flowers likewile are and may be taken up 
in the Spring or flowring time, and may be with leſs pre-" 
judice than many other. Bulbos plants as beingapt to draw 
new root quickly, whereas Tulips are not ſo apt, but yet the 
beſt ſeaſon is (as I ſaid of the foregoing ſorts) when the 
leaves are withered, and their ſpringing ſeaſon is over, which. 
is uſually from the beginning of Jure to the end of Fly, and 
ſometimes later in caſe the weather continue dry 3 but when. 
the weather grows cool and moiſt, they begin to take new 
root again, and then it is not ſo ſeaſonable to ſtir them, 
eſpecially to keep dry out of the ground, whereas thoſe ta- 
ken up as aforeſaid and dryed a: time inthe Sun,may be kept. 
ſound and wellnear a year, eſpecially if the roots have any 
conſiderable ſubſtance , But if as I faid of the fore-going. 
ſort, they Ive damp or take wet, they are liable to ſpoil _ 
loſs + 
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loſs ; they are increaſed by parting their roots cither intheir 
growing ſeaſon, or when they are taken up afterward, eve- 
ry little crum being apt to grow if they be not too much 
witherd or dry'd, alſo they are increaſed by the- ſowing of 
their ſeed, which the ſingle fort afford pretty well (but not 
the double that I know of ) whereby many varieties are 
raiſed ; if you deſire to make increaſe by ſowing, you are to 
take notice of your ſeed when it groweth near ripe, which 
you may know by its parting a little near the ſtalk, fo that 
in alittle time after it will be fit to gather, otherwile the wind 
will quickly blow it away with the douninwhich it is wrapr, 
and being ripe and pretty well dryed, you are to part it and 
gently rub it between your hands with a little dry ſand, 
the better to ſeparate it, and then to ſow it in ſome Pots or 
Boxes for the purpoſe in ſome very fine fifted mould, if 
you add a little fine willow mould with your earth, I think 
it will be the better 3 do not ſow your ſeed over thick, 
and then coyer it about an inch deep with the like fine 
mould ; the moſt gainful ſeaſon to ſow it in, is as ſoon as it 
is ripe, let the ſcituation be rather ſhade than Sun, let them 
be kept moderate moiſt, you may likewiſe ſow your ſeed 
in the ſpring, ifyour ſeed be ſown pretty forward, and the 
earth and fcituation very futable ; they may be forward 
enough to prick out in ſome thinner order, time enough to 
ot ſtrength before the Winter following ; but if you are 
not forward enough, then yon muſt take the Spring, you 
muſt take ſome care of them in caſe of hard weather, for 
I have known many miſcarry in a hard or ſharp Winter, 
the ſeaſon to Plant your bearing roots that were takenup in 
their fit ſeaſon is in Auguſt or September, ſome of them may 
flower before, or in the Winter, if weather be any thing 
temperate, but chiefly forward m the ſpring 3; but if you 
keep ſome of your roots, and Plant fome in Febraary, if wea- 
ther permit, and ſome in eMarch er Aprill, you ſhall have 
them flower in ſeveral feafons according as you planted them, 
only remember that thoſe you Plant to flower-in the more 
hot 
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hot ſeaſon, tt their ſcituation be ſach as not to be too 
much in the Sun ; for the truth is, their natural ſeaſon is the 
Spring, which 1s commonly pretty temperate, and there- 
forethe more temperate, the more agreeable to their nature, 
and in ſo doing you may enjoy the pleaſure of their beau- 
ties the longer : Again, 

Set not your Eminie roots too deep, neither in wet nor 
ſtrong cool ground, leaſt they ſhould rot, eſpecially the 
more tender or delicate ſorts, b-ing ſet about an inch or two 
at the moſt is ſufficient in the moſt temperate ground, do 
not water your more choice kinds until they begin to ſpring, 
except inhot and dry weather, yet ſomein caſe of late plant- 
ing, in caſe their roots are very dry, do put them into water 
to plump, which in ſucha caſe cannot hurt them. * 

Againif your Eminies be of choice forts, truft not the Win- 
ter with them, but rather keep them until the beginning of 
eMarch, except you plant them in Pots, &*c. then yon may 
begin with them ſooner by houfing your Pots until they have 
taken new root. 


Of theſe flowers call 'd Fibres or flringy rooted Plants. 

| ih ſorts of Plants domuch differ in their uſage or Hufſ- 
bandry from the former, eſpecially Talips, ec. and 

are moſt ſeaſonably to be taken up to be parted, flipt, laid 
and planted m the Sprmg, and moſt of them in their flower- 
ing with very little prejudice as to their wel-bemg, and in- 
deedthe moſt of them may with alittle care and diligence be 
removed and flipt from March until © Bartholomew-tide, eſpe- 
cially if youtake notice of thoſe direttions concerning the or- 
dering of ſmall herbs, in that part that treateth of the 
ordering of the Kitchin-Garden, only take notice, that 
thoſe ſorts that run up very much and forward into ſpin- 
dles for flowers, would be dealt withall ſomething the ear- 
ler, or after their chicf flowering 1s over, and be fure that 
what ſeaſon ſoever you take, be careful to keep your flips 
or Plants pretty ryoiſt, until they have taken root at m ; 
alſo 
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alſo take notice, that for ſuch things as ordinarily indurethe 
Winter, and are hardy, as Pinks, Violets and many others ; 
for ſuch you may begin in February to ſet them,as I have of- 
ren, whereby they have gained fo good rooting, that the 
trouble of watering them hath been faved. 


Of Carrations and Gillz-flowers, and their ordering. 


AT firſt of the ſowing of their ſeed, from whence ari- 
ſeth very many varieties according to the goodneſs of 
the ſeed ſown, and nature of the air in which they are ſown.,and 
indeed few would believe the different inclination of one and 
the ſame ſort of ſeed, being ſown in the fame ground where 
it was ſaved, and of the fame ſort in a contrary air and 
ground; theobſervation I will leave toeach practitioner, and 
to the end you may have good varieties, your care muſt be 
to getor ſave ſuch as come from good double flowers, or 
Elſe it will hardly be worth your labour to ſow and Plant 
them : having procured ſome ſeed, you areto prepare a bed 
which ought to be both rich and well prepared, and in a 
temperate ſcituation, do notſow your ſeed very thick, and 
then cover it. about an inch deep, or leſs with fine mould, 
or you may ſpittle 1t in with your Spade: or you may ſow 
itin trails, but not very thick 3 or which is a more ſaving 
way, you may ſow it in ſome old half tubs. or boxes for 
the purpoſe, and be careful to keep them clean weeded 
and watered if occaſion require, and when your. plants are 
about two or three inches high, you may take them up 
and plant them in ſome thinner order, giving them ſome 
water at the planting and. afterwards, untill they have taken 
new root, and in caſe they have been ſown very thick, you 
muſt begin the ſooner to plant them out, but if they are too 
ſwall to plant out on beds, thenit were good to prick them 
out inſuch like things as I named, that is, tubs, @«c. if you 
remove whilſt they arevery ſmall, you may ſet them thenear- 
er together, and take up every other Plant afterwards when 
they 
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they are better grown, they may ſtand about half afoot aſun- 
der or thereabout, where they may grow until you ſee what 
varicties you ſhall have, and then you may takethem up with 
ſome earth with them, and Plant them where vou would 
have them flower, not forgetting to water them at their firſi 
planting 3/ the ſeaſon to ſow them, 1s any time from the latter 
end of February to eMidſummer, or a little later ; they are 
pretty hardy, but being ſown pretty timely in the Spring, 
they will be large rooted againſt the time of flowering, and 
accocdingly -'will yield more flowers, or more branches, 
or {lips to increaſe' by laying, which is the only ſure way 
to increaſe from ſeeding, eſpecially ſometimes they will flow- 
er the ſame Summer or Autumn, if ſown very timely. 
Theſe ſorts of flowers are . likewiſe increaſed both by tlip- 
pivg, and by laying, but layingis abundantly the fureſt way. 
But firſt, will ſpeak of the ſetting of their ſlips. And firſt you 
are to pr-pare a bed, which ought to be of very fine and rich 
mould, and fo ſcituated, or at leaſt ſuch proviſion made, 
that the Sun come not at them -ntil they are rooted, 0- 
therwiſe one half dayes Sun may ſpoil your labours, and 
fruſtrate your -expectation, eſpecially if ſet any thing for- 
ward whilſt the Sun hath any conliderable ſtrength 5; the 
manner of (\lipping is as followeth, make choice of ſuch (lips 
as are pretty ({trong, not ſuch as are ſmall, weak, under 
flips, if you may have better, neither ſuch as have divers ſmall 
ſlips on them, but yet even ſuch being ſet very timely in the 
Syring, do often thrive well enough, as I ſaid, let your ilips 
be one entire branch and not ſpindled, the which you are 
to cat off cloſe to the body orarm of the old root if ſhort, 
otherwHe you may-leave two or three Joynts, the which 
may ſpring out again then take your flip and trim off fume 
of the lower leaves, not leaving your {ip with too great or 
bafled top, and then top the other leaves even, and then cut 
your {hp even atthe bottom of a Joynt, and if it be pretty 
ftrong, you may {lit 1t up to the next Joynt or higher, it the 
Joyntsbethick or neartogether : and thenit you will throw 
S the 
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them into. a pail of water foran- hour or two, and then you 
may ſet them, having firſt puta little earth or clay to. keep 
the ſlipopen 5; butif your (lip be weak, you may forbear (lit- 
ting it, and then ſer them pretty near together but not ve- 
ry deep, to ſmother the {prout blade, and then water them 
well, keeping them moiſt, not ſuffering .the Sunto come 
at.them until they be rooted, and then, but by. little and. 
little, yet giving them atr as much as may be without Sun ; 
and when they are pretty well rooted, you may gently 
raiſe them or cut them out with a little mould, abiding to 
each root, and then plant them where you would havethem 
grow, not forgetting to. water them-at their firſt planting 
at leaſt : Take notice, that but few of thoſeflowers com- 
monly raiſed of ſeed are apt to grow of {lips in- compari- 
fon of thoſe ſorts of old flowers call'd Cloves, Carnations, 
Dovers, and ſome others ; and therefore it will be your beſt 
way to propagate them and all other forts of choice Gilly- 
flowers, by laying 3 the order and manner whereof follow- 
eth,. only take notice, that the ſeaſon for ſetting ſlips, isany 
time from earch until * Bartholomew-tide, if your roots will 
afford ſuch ſlips as I ſpeak of 3 but the chief feaſon is Jaxe, 
Fuly, and Auguſt. Now the end of laying, isthat your (lips 
may take root before you cut them off from their Mother- 
plant, the manner is thus : Take the branch or ſlip you deſire 
to increaſe or lay, and with a ſharp Pen-knife cut off ſome 
of the under leaves, at leaſt ſo many as are any way trouble- 
me asto the performance of your work, then make choice 
of that Joynt that is moſt convenient either to lay down into 
the ground, or in a lay pot, &*c. and then with your knife 
beginning a little below the Joyn® on rhe under-fide of it 
cut it upward with a ſlit to the next Joynt above, or-more 
if the Joynts be very rear together 3 alſo-if your layer be 
ſtiff and not pliable, it will be beſt to (lit tt the more, (lit it 
in the middle, yet ſoas your layer may. have convenient ſub- 
ſtance 3 as likewiſe that part that is to feed it, then cut that 
end of your layer where-you began to{lit it, juſt a the bot- 
tom 
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tom of the Joynt where it is to take its root, and then with a 
piece of its leaf, or a little earth, &c, you may caule the (lit to 
keep open, And laſtly, if it lyenearthe ground, which ought 
to be made looſe or hollow, you may bend down your 
layer, and with a hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground, keep 
your layer in its place, laying about an inch thickneſs of 
fine mould upon it, about the place where it was laid, and 
then ſprinkle a little water on it at firſt laying, and after- 
ward 1n cafe it grow dry; and in caſe your layer grow ſo high 
you cannot bring it to the ground, then you may make pro- 
viſion etther with lay-pots,ofw® thereare divers madeon pur- 
poſe,with a ſlitor notch on the ſide,the better to let your laycr 
into the middle of your pot, or other convenience to like 
purpoſe ; being filled half full of mould firſt, and then with 
a piece of leather or hat-paring, to keep your layer down, 
you may fill your pot up with mould, and water it as oc- 
calion requires, ſome cvt the top of their layer at firſt, 
and ſome do not, the matterisnot much, and by this means 
you-may quickly makea conſiderable increaſe of your Gilly- 
flowers 3 the time of their taking root ſufficient to Plant 
out is ſomething different, for ſome ſorts will be forwarder 
inrooting in three weeks or a month, thenothers will in twice 
the time. I may fay the like of the ſeaſon or weather, there- 
fore if you fee your layer thriving and Juſty, you may open 
the earth a little gently near where it was laid, and you may 
eaſily be ſatisfied whether it be ſufficient to cut off and 
tranſplant 3 your layersbeing rooted, you may with the back 
of your knife do away a little of the earth, a little above 
the place where it was laid, and cut it off, raiſing it up with 
ts mould with care, leaſt the weight thereof ſhould tear off 
the root from your layer, then with your knife cut off that 
little remnant piece that remains near the root of your layer, 
either cloſe by the root, or elſe cut it oft at aJoynt, thar 
itmay likewiſe take root, otherwiſe it may rot and prove 
prejudicial to-your Plant, and then you may plant your lay- 


er either on convenient beds or pots, as you think fit, remem- 
S 2 | bring 
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bring as I oft admoniſh, to water and ſhadow at firſt plant- 
ing, if occaſion require 3 the ſeaſonto lay flowers is, and may 
be, from the beginning of March, until eMicheelmas, if your 
roots have ſufficient branches for the purpoſe ; it is beſt 
laying hold on” the firſt and moſt ſeaſonable oppor- 
tunity, by ſo doing you occaſion your old root to make 
a farther improvement, beſides the advantage you have in the 
forwardneſs of your young roots. 

Very much more might be ſaid concerning theſe kinds of 
flowers, as to their advancement and preſervation, as alſo 
concerning the Artificial preparing and mixture of earths, 
tending to the aforcfaid end. But I ſhall fay but little more 
than this, thata good midling tempered mould or earth that 
is freſh, 'and hath not been uſed in and about plants of like 
nature or temperis naturally beſt; forit isan unqueſtionable 
trath, that ſeveral kinds of Plants draw ſeveral ſorts of juice 
or nouriſhment. from the earth, even that which is moſt natu- 
ral to them, as is commonly to be obſerved amongſt Huf- 
bandmen in changing their crops upon -one- and the .ſame 
ground, being freſh and good: for one.ſort of Grain, and 
not for another ſort that grew on the ſame ground the year 
before, except in caſe the ground be newand in very good 
heart, and thereupon may bring one fort of crop two years 
together 3 but if you think- your earth be. not quick  e- 
nough, or otherwiſe defe&tive there are ſeveral forts of 
earth or mixture eaſily to be had to amend the defett ; as 
in caſe it be too heavy or cloggy, tine ſand witha little wil- 
low mould or lime rubbiſh of old walls, es, and ſoon the 
contrary, as need requires 3 many good Flowrifts make uſe 
of a little willow mould to ſ{trew in the hole-where they ſet 
their flowers, to draw root the quicker, overmuch may do 
harm, incauſing your flowers to be ſomewhat the more apt 
toCanker, &c,another thing to be taken notice of concerning 
theſe flowers, 1s their ſcituation, which tendeth much to. 
their advancement, as to the continuing of them longer in 
their beauty, and: more large and ſtately in their flower 
and 
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and this is only by ſetting them where the Sun hath not 
much power, as in ſomeplaces where Trees keep off the vio- 
lence of theSun, or by planting them where they may not have 
above a quarter Sun,and that in the moſt temperate time of 
the day ; and this is one of the chicteſt ends of ſetting flowers 
in pots, becauſe they may ſo ealily be removed from one 
place to another, as the weather or time of the year requires 
for the Sun haſtens flowers to perfection, cauling them quick- 
ly to flower, and quickly to fade, and fo to perfect their 
ſeed 3 allo in caſe of much rain, it is good either to remove 
your pots of flowers under ſome ſhade, or to lay them fide- 
ways, on the ground, and although much wet be an enemy to 
choice flowers, yet convenient moiſture is ſo neccſlary, as 
without it-the carth cannot give life and vigour to your 
Plants. 

Again for my 'part,, when I have principal reſpe@ to the 
increaſe and improvement of my Plants ; I donot love to 
confine them within the bounds of a Pot, but .rather Plant 
them in ſome; indiffereat temperate ſcituation , where they 
may not be ſithjectto.any cxtreams. - , k FR St} 

'Anotherghing- practiſed amongſt thoſe that delight in the 
Fairneſs and trim growing of their flowers, is pretty time- 
ly to.crop off divers of the ſpindles from their Plants, in 
caſe many do ſhoot forth,” as in ſome ſorts there do; as al- 
ſo divers of their Buds for flowers whilſt very young, leav- 
ing but a few, to the end they may be the larger. 

Alſo for thoſe that are apt to break the Pod too mnch up- 
one-ſide 5 you are for the more handſome and graceful blow- 
ing of your flowers, before they are too much crackt, to 
open the Pods a little. equally on each tide, yet ſoas notto 
bruiſe or deface your flower in the bud, alſo beſides the 0- 
pening of the Pod, ſome uſe.to. wrap about them a thing 
call'd Ox-gut, which being a little wet, will ſtick and. keep 
the flower from breaking ; others uſe other things;though not 
ſo handſome as the Bark of aſhen ſticks wrung off being green 
and ſappy, and cat into ſeveral rings as it were, which ſerve 
to 
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t5 keep their flower Pods in handſome order, ſome only tic 
Them, either with bafs;thread or yarn, others in time conveni- 
ent ſave the Weſand-pipe of great Fowls, as Geele, ec. and 
being cat into ſeveral rings, ſerve to put over the pods of the 
flowers, thereby cauſing them to blow round and handſome. 

Alſo amongſt the Rveral inconventences that July flo- 
wers are ſubject to in their flowring, Earwigs are not the 
leaſt, for in a little time if not prevented, they will deface 
and put an end to the beauty of your flowers, by cating the 
ſiveet ends of the leaves of the bloſſom, and are likewiſe de- 
ftruQive to their ſeed, ifnotdeſtroyed intime 3; for preventi- 
-on Whereof, you are to ſtick up diversſticksnear your flower- 
roots, and apon them to hang or faſten either ſome hollow 
Canes or Kickes, or the Hoots of Cattel, into which things 
they will creep for ſhelter, and then every morning at leaſt, 
to take theni off; and' knock them on'the ground, and de- 
ſtroy with'your foot ſo many as you ſee z and then put thoſe 
ehings in thiir places again, not neglefting to do fo every 
day , once at teaft, ſome have uſed other means for preven- 
tion of theſe kinds of Creatures, -as the ſetting their pots in 
ſotne' ſhallow thitigs that would hold water; whereby -cheſe 
Vermine could not . comme to their flowers , but through 
thewater, other inconveniences do happen to ſome, where- 
of Thave ſpoke already : But let this ſuffice for the preſent. 


Of the ordering and increaſing -4 Anriculs's, Bears-ear, (or as 
: ſome call them ) French-Comſlips. 

FyEcauſe of the —_ ctthat this pretty ſort of flower 
TI hath, by reaſon of the abundant varieries of Colours it 


p : - ” 


1y Datch *and Walloon Flowriſts, which were the moſt 
dil ent Savers and Sowers hereof, but divers of our Eng- 
liſh Flowriſts and Gardeners, do ſave and ſow, and raiſe 

460 great 
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great increaſe thereof, and therefore. the ealter, to progure 3 
and being furniſhed therewith, you are according to your 
quantity to. provide either ſome brand: pan like a_ Milk-pan 
or flower pots, or any the like convenient thing (for you 
are not to-ſow s on beds as np ted; a Fe ur ) 
then you are to-hll your panor like;groythien with. ſuch rat- 
ten cha or ata" fp _— be band in old Jae Wile 
lows, let it be ſifted, eſpecially. the uppermol of it, and 
thereon ſow your ſeed not over thick, for that will PFQ! 
ſomeloſs if. your ſeed be goog,. then coyer-it with lome,, 
the hke fifted mould about half. an inch, z Jet. your ſcituaty- 
on be temperate, rather ſhade then Sun, eſpecially in the 
Spring. The ſeaſons are from the mid(t of September, tothe 
middle of Novewb. at which faſons I have had it.come yery 
well ; you are totake:fome care of them 1m the ſpring, be- 
ing apt to be ſpewed or raiſed out of the ground, eſpecial- 
ly by ſmall frolts hollowing the earth : Indeed it is a plant 
of ſhallow rooting, that it is very apt, though pretty well 
rown, to be turned out of the ground ; and therefore we 
d that they do beſt hold and increaſe, being planted -in a 
pretty faſt kind ef. ground, otherwiſe a place that hath but 
Bittle Sup, for-they are ordinarily hardy enough as to cold ; 
ſometimes by ſawing too late, or too dry, or over deep co» 
vered the ſeed, will lye until the ſecond ſeaſon before it ap- 
pears 3 but being ſown ia fit ſeaſon and qrder, according- 
ly-it will come up about Seven months after 5 you may 
very much preſerve your young Plants in the ſpring, by 
covering them conveniently with Baſs-mats, both from the 
Sun, and Froſty-mornings, let them have ſeaſonable moiſture 
as occaſion requires 3 and when your plants are about the 
breadth of a penny, you may prick them out in pots, or other 
the like convenient things, until they have gat more ſtrength 
to be planted on convenient beds, the which you are to 
trench with either new Cow-dung, or other new dung where - 
by the worms will not beſo apt to turn them out, until they 


have got ſome convenient hold in the ground ; in ſome ſorts 
of 
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of ground, "they will not"thrive unles they be ſet 'in pots, 
nt have. convehitnt Ar, but little Sufi and: that"temperate, 

your old roots maſt ' be ntw earthed' or moulded once a 
eric at leaſt, they ire (0/apt.to'work out of the ground ; if 


plat Fi it B as: "moſt do their choiceſt; yon are to 
All $47 $e h IP ir gh '5 664” totten Cow-dang,;- -where- 
by by Fours fe fate, and not! ftarve in ſeh/Harrow 


z ler thetninot-wanit convenient- watering, they 
tr apt to root, ' eſpecially - being planted- in a 
*fextorr*at the declining: of the-year, they are very apt 
pi or 5, bfit't] theſÞfingjsthe beſt ſeaſon”; for towards 
dedlitimg of the year, the 'wormis' are more apt to 
ruth thertr Tg be the ground': More might: have been faid 
as to the ordering of this ſort of flowers, and for the choice 
of Seat ro bring the moft and beſt yarieties 3 but being 
ftraitned, ef tHis/ſ0 Pr OY 


Of Prim-roſes and Polianters "RY 


pre be sf any of thoſe Sridttiat bear feed, which are 
T ieff uhefinge! offevetal formsand colours; being 
ſown” ether in the ſpring or Autumn; for I have ſown 
in both ſeaſons, and have had: very pretty varieties come, 
and fome contrary to their Mother-plant 5 their fc{tuatior! 
onght rather*'ro' be ſtad&than Sun, if you''fow in Autwhmnr 
defer not, *that'fo' Four Plants *may 'get ſtrength afore the 
Wintea, / which' will be apt to heave them out of the ground, 

and make you ſome work to prick them in again - I have 
foxwn ſomerhinglare at that time of the year, and have had 
them come vp 'very! welf in the' fpring following. ' T have 
hkewiſe Gin ih the ſpting , and'rhe next 'Spring after I 
Have had fine varieties of flowers. The ſavingit way to 
fow,is in Pots or the like, and a ſhady ſcituationis beſt ; they 
grow and increaſe well of the ſlip, and parting of them, and 
new planting of them once ina Fyear or two, cauſeth them 
to flower more frequent, both early and late in cafe of tem- 
LEAte Weather, Hepa- 
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Hepatica's are likewiſe increaſed by ſowing, as well as by 
parting their roots; alſo the ſeveral varieties of London-tutfts, 


77 


or Pride of Londonis increaſed the ſame way. 

Now by what I have written, you may cafily gueſs what 
improvements may be made by ſowing of the (cedsof divers 
Flowers and Herbs, which it I thought were necetlary, I could 


aye enlarged upon. 


This already being ſufficient for any ingenious young pra- 
Ctitioner, I ſhall conclude as to this. 
To the endany young practitioner may readily know what 
to ſcek or inquire after tor the” furniſhing of their Gardens 3 
I have here under, ſet down a Catalogue of flowers, as 
Ihave of Herbs at the eryl of the Kitchin-Garden ; both ſuch 
'as are yearly to be raiſed of Seed, call'd Annuals ; as alſo 
others of divers kinds, and becauſe many are very 'much 
eiken and affected with furniſhing of their lower-pots, for 


 Adonis-flower. 
African-Marygolds, 
Scarlet-Beans. 

| Coventry Bell-flowers. 

Connuvolu's major. 


volu's minor. 
Catch-fly, two ſorts. 


rieties. 


or three yarietics, 


Great blew bind-weed, or 


Small bind-weed, or Connu- 


Candy-tuffts, twoorthree va- 


Fennel-flower or Nigellawo | 


| the adorning of ſome Rooms in their Houſes, &*c, 
ſet down the'Names of divers forts and kinds, that are fit 
for the aforeſaid purpoſes, in regard of the length of their 
Stalks or-Branches ; as alſo of ſuch as are onl 
in their places where they.-grow, or for Noſt-gays: And firſt 
of thoſe call'd Annuals, yearly to be ſown. 


I have 


for Ornament 


| Fox-gloves, white and red. 


Small white flax. 


| French Honey-luckles. 


Honeſty, or white Sattin. 

Hollihocks, double and fin- 
le. 

Larks-heels or Spurs, divers 
varieties. 

Lupins. 

Melancholly Gentleman. _ 

Moth-mullins, four or five v4- 
ricties. 

Marygolds, double. 

T - French 


% 
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French Marygolds, two or | 
three varieties. 

Princes Feather, two forts 

, ordinary 

Princes Feather, or Amoran- 
tus,divers varieties. 

tender, 

 Pearl-graſs. 


| 


Tree Primroſe. 
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rieties. 
Indian or Musk Scabious, di- 
vers varieties, 


| Sianus or Bottles, divers va- 


rieries. 

Spaniſh Saffron, 

Snap Dragons, divers varie- 
ries. 

Stock Gilly flowers. 


Double Poppies, divers va- | Venus's Looking-glaſs. 


Theſe are likewiſe raiſed offeed, and are likewiſe increaſed by flip- 
ping, parting their FO, and laying fit to furniſh a Flow- 


er pot. 
Hampions, 
Canterbury Bells. 
Columbines, of divers va- 
rietics, 
Cranes-bill, of divers ſorts. 
Carnations, or Gilly-flower. 
Everlaſting peaſe. 
Fraxanella. 
Goats, Rue. 
Whitſon-Gilly-flowers, ſingle. 
Wall-Gilly-flowers, ſingle 
Pable 


\ 


| 


OP eg hu 


Stock-Gilly-flowers, 
and ſingle. 
Hollihocks, doubleand ſingle. | 


Sweet John. 

A double white flower, call Ia 
White Marygold, 
Iſappoſe of the kindred of 
the maths. 

None-Such, ' or flower of Brif- 
tol {ingle. 


. Pinks double and ſingle. 


Snap-dragons, 
Spaniſh tuffts. 
Throat-wort, a ſort of Bell- 
flower. 
| Valerion, red, and thegreek, 
both white and blew. 


Theſe are generally increaſed by ſlipping and parting, and fi for a 
Flower *Pot. 
Uſter-atics or Italian ſtar-wort, apt to runin a Gar- 

en. 
Batchellor Buttons, or double Campions, four or five varie- 
ties. 
[Peach-leaved Bell-flowers, both blew and white. 


Double 
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Double Crowfoot, divers ſorts, beſides the more choice ſorts 


Double Featherfew. 


Spamiſh knap-weed. 


Blew Marygolds. 


and Purple... 


4 - 2 ſorts of {ingle. 


Hungarian Dead-Nettle. 


Double Sweet-Willtams. 

Double Wall-flowers three or four ſorts. 

Willow-flower, a troubleſome gueſsina Garden though pret- 
ty for a flower pot. 


A Nemonies, or Eminies, 
many varieties. - 
Crown Imperial,a double,and 


Corn-Flags, two ſorts. 

Frittilaria's, ſeveral varieties. 

Flowerdeluces, Bulbo's,& Tu- 
bero's, very many varieties. 


| 


Hyacinths or Jacynths , di- * 
vers VArictics, 

Indian Juca. 

Kings-ſpear,yellow and white. 


known beſt by the latine name /Farulculs's, 
Crimſon Cardinals-flower. 


Lichnes, or double none-ſuch. 
Ladies Smocks-double. 
Live ever or lite everlaſtiag. 


Periwinkle, 3 or 4 varieties beſides the great ſort. 
Double Rockets or Whitſon July-flowers, 3 varieties. 
Double Sope-wort, a buſte runner in a Garden, both white 


The-names of other ſort, of Flowers, both *Bulbo's and Tubero's 
rooted, fit to furniſh a Gardez, and adorn a Flower-pot. 


| Lillies, four or five varieties. 

Molies, ſeveral varieties. 
—_—_— ſix varieties at 

leaſt. 

. Munks-hoods. 

Pionyes, 1x orſeven varieties, 
Perſian Lilly. 

Star-Flowers, divers varieties. 


; Tulips, abundant in varieties. 
_— Violets, of a large 
ort, 


T2 
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The Namertf divers other pretty Flowers, fit to furniſha Garder, 
and ſome of them may ſerve for the Flower-pot, eſpecially if 
they grow in Rich grourd, or ſtand until they are fully and 
compleatly blown, moſt Bulbo's roots, 


Ulbo's Violet, two or | hony ſucklez of others, a 
three ſorts. | fumctary, two ſorts. 
Crocus and Saffron-flowers , | Marracouck, or Paſſion-flow- 

many varieties. Er. 
Colchecoms, double and (in- | Ranulculo's, beſides thoſe I 
gle, 50r 6 varietics. have mentioned before. 
Grape-flowers, varietics. Sow-bread, varicties. 


Hollow-root Flower, of ſome | Spider-wort, varicties, 
call'd dwarf or ground | Winter-wolts-bane. 


Other ſorts fit to furniſh a Garden, &*c. 
Arren-wort. | Lilly of the Valley. 
Bears-ear , or French | Marvel of the World; 
Cowtlips, and Bears-car |\Mandrake, Golden Mouſe- 


ſanickle. | _ Ears 
Cowſlips and Pagles, divers. | Navel-worts, 3 or 4 varieties. 
Hepatica's, four varieties. j Pancesor Hearts-eaſe, fevera!, 
Jeruſalem-Cowtlip, two ſorts. | Primroſes and Polianters, di- 
Criſmaſs-tlower. ] . vers. 
Daſies, divers double. Sultans - Hower, or Turky- 
Indian-Creiles, or Naſterſian | Corn-flower. | 
Indicum. - | Violets. 


I torgot to mention it before, it will be your beſt way e- 
very year to raiſe your choicelt and tendereſt Annual Plants 
ona hot bed,. I mean, che fineſt forts of Amarantu's, Perpurio, 
African Marygolds, yellow Larks ſpur, with divers others, 
and by ſo doing, you may ſave ſced of them moſt years, o- 
therwiſe you may mils. - AE 

The manner of making a hot bed, is ſet down-towatds the 
end of the Kitchin Garden, to which Lrefer you ; as for' 0- 
thers, you may ſow them in ſeveral places in Trails, or other- 
wie a few 10 a place. | | 
Thus 
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Thus I have ſet down the ordinary names of many varieties 
of Flowers, and althoughl have not obſerved {bo handſome a 
method as might have been wiſht, yet it may ſufficiently an- 
ſwermy end; namely that young practitioners may know what 
to ſeek or inquire for, for the aforeſaid purpoſes. 


Here followeth the names of divers Flowring-trees, which are 
pretty Ornaments to help to furniſh a Garden, &*c. 

Apple, | 

Peach, With double Bloſſoms. 

Pear, 

Cherry, 

Melerion increaſed chiefly by j Senas, two or three ſorts by 


ſowing, ſometimes by lay- ſeed, &*c. 

ing. Clematis, double and ſingle 
Jaflamines, ſeveral by ſuckers by laying. 

or layers, | Prim or Prinet, being brought 
Shrub-mallows, by laying. into' a Tree, is pretty for 
Honey-ſuckles or Wood-bines Howers1n its ſeaſon,though 

ſeveral by cutting and lay- | common. 


ing. | Bladder-nut ſuckers. 
Gilder-roſes, by ſuckers and | Lawrus Tinus by laying, 


laying, ſometimes by cutting.” 
Lelacks, two. or three forts | Pomegranate, double and ſin- 

as the former. gle, of ſome is houſed, in- 
Siringa, by ſuckers, &*c. | crealed by laying, alfo 
Laburnum, by ſecd, of ſced. 


The names of ſome ſorts of ever-green that are hardy, the moſt of 
them are increaſed by cutting, and laying, ſome of ſeed. 


Llaturnus, or ever-green; | Bayes ordinary. 
Prinet, Cherry-bay, or great Law- 
' Arbutus, of ſome houſed, | rel. 
but doth well in a warm | Lawrus Tinus. 
*  ſcituation, + | Cypres. | 
Arbor-vita. ' | |] Firr-tree, 7 
Box, 3 ſorts. PI 


Holly 


% 
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Holly, both red and yellow- | Pine-txees, two ſorts. 
berried, 4 a ' Yew-ttee.. 
Pitacantha, Ever-green, Oak. 


Perriwinkle, great and ſiall. | 


The names of a few, of: tender or houſed greens, more e4 fre to in- 
creaſe than preſerve. 


Range. - . Oltanders. 
- Limon. Mirtles, 4 or 5 ſorts. 
Citron; A 


With many other ſorts, which at preſent I cannot call to 
mind. on 
Amongſt thoſe ſorts of Plants mentioned in this Book, thef” 
are fit to plant about Arbors, which being often- and ſeaſo 
nably clipt after they are (pregs & tied in every bare or naked 
place, as occaſion ſerves, wil thicken and be handſome, and 
your Arbor will indure and uphold it ſelf with little repair, 
bur by the negle& of the former direQions your Arbor will 


quickly run to ruin. 
Sweet-bryer. Alſo Plumb-trees with divers 


Honey-Suckles. other the like. 

Clematis. But if you would have it al- 
Jeſlamine; ways green then 
Scozpion Sena. _ | Cypris, very good. 

Prime or Prinet. Piracantas. 

Tamarisk. - | Filiree, none better. 

Rofes, white Frankford,e*c. 1 Allaturnus. 


Alſo if any delire it, white { Holly , or 
buſh will-make a very du- | Lawrels, &*c. 
rable Arbor. 
As for hedges in Gardens, they are and may be made of 

ſeveral ſorts of ſhrubs, as every one fancies, but it is beſt to 

make them of one entire. ſprt of ſtuff, becauſe of ther ſu- 
table or handſome growing together ; for being mixed, one 
ſorc differs in grotwh' from another, ſome requiring to be cut 
twice to others once © By the oftenclipping of your _ 
» cy 
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yy 0s ew: ironp, hatelforticy! by:the' negle the contrary- 
wthorn or white-bufh is beft. 
Prime. 
Gooſe-berries, or Currans, expett to be little and mean fruit, if you 
keep your hedge handſome, 
Sweet-brycr, it muſt be cut as oft as graſs, elſe not handſome. 
Suckers of Plums, and of ſome young horn bean, &c. 
If you would have them always green, you may ſet 
Box the Engliſh is the ſpeedieſt. 
Filare, 
Holly. 
Laurus tinus. 
Piracantha. 
Alfo Periwinkle, for low hedges being oft cut will be handſome. 
Alſo Melerions, being planted in a ſtreight line as an hedge, will in their 
Flowring ſeaſon very ſweet and pleaſant, and ſo much the 
more acceptable, being carly in Flowring. 


Perhaps it might be expedted by ſoine, that / ſhould ſay ſomething 
as to the obſervation of the Moon, in fowing,Planting, Grafting, and 
Pruning ; but the truth is, I have beenalways ſo incumbred through 
the multiplicity of buſineſs, neceſſity being likewiſe preſent always with 
me - So that I could not, exther take the opportunity, or make obſer- 
vation of any ftate of the Moon ; and the ſucceſs thereof, in any of 
my labours ;- but aſſuredly,notwithſtanding the beſt of my diligence, 1 
have not always had like ſucceſs where ever the fault was:Bur I ſhall ſer 
down a little what ſome others have writ concerning the obſervation of 
the Moon. And firſt, one ſaith, that to have plants or Seed grow ſpee- 
- in height, you are to ſow them in the increaſe of the Moon, both 
in light and motion, and poſited inan airy figng 

But to have your Plants to take beſt hold downwards in the root, 
then to let the Moon be in an earthly ſign, 

The ſame Author ſaith likewiſe, that no herb or fruit either ſet or ſown 
inthe Wane of the Moon, hath that goodneſs of relliſh, that is natural- 
ly proper to that herb or fruit, only he doth except peaſe, which he 
faith being ſownin the increaſe of the Moon, will till be blowing with 
bloſſoming. 

Alfo that Vines or other Trees ſhould not ſpring or ſhoot too faſt, you 
muſt prune them in the wane of the Moon. 

Alſo that things may keep ſound and laſt long, &c. from worm-ca- 
ting, youare to gather or cut themin the wane of the Moon : Thus 


far Mr. Ramſie , 
Ano*- 
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Another writeth, - that itis beſt grafting at the full Moon, as caufing 
Grafts to.come away with moſt vigour, but the wane cauſeth them to 
bear over ſoon. 

Others appoint two or three days before, and as muchiafter the change 
toGraftin z ſomealſo affirm the wane of the Moon beſt to inoculate, 
bat if the former rules be true, this muſt be otherwiſe : So that you 
ſce here is difference in judgement, but let every one endeavour. ſeaſona- 
bly for the time of the year, and ſutably for the kind of ſock-and fruit, 
and exadt as to the right form and manner, and then there is hope of ſuc- 
ceſs by the Moon in what ſtate it will. I willſet down one thing more 
which I read in Mr. Wings Almanack, 1661. the which I alſoas I re- 
member did read at another time in one of Mr. Bookers -Almanacks, 

. his words are theſe: Ir # a common Obſervation in AFtrology, and con» 
firmed by Experience,that what corn or Trees ſotver are ſet or ſon, when 
the Sunor Moon are eclipſed, and the Infortunate Planets predominant, ſel- 
dom or never comes to good : Again he ſaith thus, Ir « a common and cer- 
. tain Obſervation alſo, that if any'Corn, Seed or plant be either ſet or ſa;yn 
within. ſix hours either before or after the full Moon in Summer, or before oz 
after the new Moon in Winter, having joyned with the coſmical riſing of 
Ar&urus and Orion, the Hxdi and Siculi, 5s ſubjeft to blaſting and canker, 
And thus -mnch I thought good to ſet down concerning the obſervation of 
the Moon, out of. other mens writings ; butas for the many rules con- 
> cerning thethree-parts of. Gardening which I have written, I have on- 
ly made uſe of my own-ptadice and obſervation, (exceptthe Catalogue 
of fruits which 1 haye mentioned) although in ſome places I have written 
as if 1 had ſet downother mens Judgments ; but afſuredly, the method 


is my own, which I commend to every one that deſires to prattice the . 


nearcſt wayto the Art of Gardening. 
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